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CHAPTER I 

BEACHDEN AND WALMESDEN FOLK. 

ES, that is better, but let us have these last 
three bars once more. That is right ; 
one, two and three, and four/ Very 
well, Kitty, no\v you may close the 
spinet You have done very well on 
the whole. The child has certainly considerable taste 
for music, do you not think so, sister ? ' 

"Yes, indeed," said Miss Prissie Hall, rising as her 
sister spoke to her, "and she takes pains too. Now, 
Kitty, close the instrument, and I will get you one of 
our little sweet cakes, which you may sit down and eat 
before you go. I had a baking this morning, and they 
have not been drawn from the oven above an hour." 
So saying, Miss Prissie bustled away. 
She soon returned, with specimens of her culinary 
powers on a pretty old Chelsea plate, which she handed 
to Kitty, who was now seated on a stool at the feet ol 
the elder Miss Hall 
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"There, my child," she said; "nay, take two while 
you are about it" 

"But mind the crumbs," said Miss Chrissie ; " do not 
let them fall upon the carpet. Have you seen any of 
your cousins to-day? Is there any news of Captain 
and Mrs Robert Garnett's arrival ? " 

"Oh, they are coming soon/' replied Kitty; "and 
Admiral Garnett is going to get leave for Hal and John 
to come home, so that they can be at the baby's christ- 
ening." 

" I know a little maid who will be glad of that," 
remarked Miss Prissie, smiling and nodding. 
Kitty laughed. 

"Yes," she said; "it is quite a long time since I saw 
the boys. It must be more than a month since they last 
left their old ship. And you know it is dull sometimes, 
Miss Prissie, with only father and Sally." 

" It is a pity there are not some nice little girls, about," 
observed Miss Prissie ; " or that little Eleanor Garnett is 
not older, to serve as a playfellow for you." 

" I don't want any little girls," said Kitty, frankly. "I 
like boys best, only I wish they were always at home." 

" There is Pierre Fawcett," said Miss Chrissie; "you 
play with him sometimes, do you not ? ' 

" Yes, sometimes, when he has finished his lessons with 
father; only Sally says she can't abide him about the 
house, and he is really not so nice as my cousins. I do 
not like him so well as John, or even as Hal. He will 
not do so much what I like, and he gets cross. May I 
kneel up in the window-seat now, Miss Prissie, I have 
finished my cake ? I wish we lived here in the town. I 
like" added the little chatterer, as she placed herself at 
the window " to see folks walking about the street, and 
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to watch the fishermen and the boats, and the big ships 
out there. Only I wish they were nearer, then I might 
be able to see what John and Hal are doing on board 
If I lived in this house, I should always sit here with 
my work or book ; then I could sew or read, and watch 
my neighbours at the same time." 

" And a vast deal of work or reading you would get 
through, no doubt," said Miss Chrissie, though both ladies 
laughed. 

To that Kitty made no answer. She was absorbed in 
looking out into the street, her little face close to the 
pane, her quick, bright eyes glancing here and there in 
search of points of interest. 

The street upon which she looked was the main one, 
almost the only one, worthy the name, of a fishing town 
on the south-eastern coast ; a town which had a back- 
ground of fertile fields and gently undulating pasture 
lands ; of leafy trees and thick tall hedges, rich in spring 
and summer with myriads of wild flowers, and in autumn 
with ripe berries and Kentish cobs. 

The front was a seascape, wide and far reaching, and 
in clear days the cliffs of France could be distinctly 
seen. 

Full of life was that seascape then, for it was war- 
time, with Trafalgar but little more than three years 
past, while Waterloo was yet some seven years in the 
distance. 

A part of England's fleet then her " wooden walls" 
was riding in the Downs; a source of constant and 
pleasurable excitement to most of the inhabitants of 
Beachden town, and its neighbouring villages of Wal 
mesden and Kingsden. 

Beach Street, where dwelt the Miss Halls, extended 
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along the whole front of Beachden, and King Street, 
narro v and irregular, ran at right angles with it at the 
north end. There was the Fish-market ; and there, in 
houses let for the most part to two or three families, 
dwelt: many of the poorer population of Beachden, 
fisher-folk and others. At the top of King Street one 
came to a green lane with a stile at the end, and a field- 
path leading to the parish church of St. Mary's ; an old 
and picturesque church, with its ivy-clad towers and 
pretty churchyard extending northwards, facing and 
looking down on the sea. There slept many Beachden 
men who had given up their lives, not only in pursuance 
of their own dangerous occupation as deep-sea fishers, 
but often as literal "Fishers of men," in endeavouring 
to save the crews of disabled vessels threatened with 
terrible destruction on yonder treacherous Goodwin 
Sands. 

But at that time, early in the century, one portion of 
the quicksands was comparatively firm and safe. At 
low tide it was no uncommon occurrence for the young 
Garnetts and Fawcetts to play a game of cricket there ; 
while on more than one occasion a picnic party was 
organised and held on this now dangerous spot. Then 
the young fellows would prevail upon some of their 
sisters to join them, holding out as an extra induce- 
ment the possibility of their party being further in- 
creased by the advent of some of the officers from His 
Majesty's war-ships hard by, who had promised to join 
them for an hour or two, if they could get leave. 

The Garnetts had no less than five sons in the Royal 
Navy There was Captain Robert of the Minataur, the 
eldest of the family ; and midshipmen Henry and John 
of the King George* Both these ships were now among 
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those In the Downs. Lieutenants Alexander and Cuth- 
bert were cruising in the West Indies. For the Garnetts 
were a large family, thirteen in number, six girls and 
seven boys, and they lived in a large rambling old house 
at the north end of Beachden, just beyond the fishing 
hamlet, a little back from the shore and almost in the 
shadow of the venerable and fast decaying Castle of 
Sanden, which has since then yielded to the ravages of 
the sea, its foundations only being left. At that time 
one strong wall was standing (since pulled down), its 
ramparts bristling with cannon pointed seawards; a 
companion picture to the other fortress, Walmesden 
Castle, at the south end of the town. This was a less 
ancient edifice than Sanden Castle, and better preserved, 
being farther from the sea. It boasted a drawbridge, 
and a wide moat, now dry, and used by the soldiers in 
garrison there as a ground for exercise or sport So, 
with its two frowning fortresses ready to show their 
teeth at the enemy at a moment's notice, the little town 
of Beachden was likely to prove a sturdy antagonist, and 
a firm defender of the fair land behind her, in case of 
that, possible invasion which many folk were fearing at 
the time. 

In just about the same position with regard to Wal- 
mesden Castle, as that occupied by the Garnett's White 
House, near Sanden, there stood another dwelling, half 
grange, half farmhouse, the freehold property of Squire 
Fawcett, who had reared exactly as many children as his 
neighbour, Admiral Garnett, though there were not now 
o many in the old home. 

The Fawcett family had the advantage in age of the 
Garnetts, for Mr. George Fawcett, the eldest son, was a 
thriving lawyer of nearly forty years, long since settled 
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In London; while Captain Robert Garnett was but 
twenty-eight And while the Squire's latest born was 
a merry, mischievous lad of thirteen, little Eleanor Gar- 
nett had been born just a year after the Admiral had 
returned invalided from Trafalgar. 

One of the daughters of Squire Fawcett had been 
married to Captain Robert Garnett a little more than a 
year before the story opens. 

Squire Fawcett, or "Grand-pa Fawcett," as he had 
come to be called since little grandsons and grand- 
daughters appeared upon the scene, was a kind and 
benevolent old gentleman, neat and precise in his dress ; 
always clad in black, tight-fitting clothes, with silk stock- 
ings and highlow buckled shoes ; and with his long, 
silvery hair tied in a queue on the nape of the neck. 
He had a smile and a penny ready for every little one 
that claimed his notice grandchild or not. 

Madam Fawcett, or " my lady," as the Squire's wife 
was often called, was a high-bred and beautiful old 
lady, who was invariably to be found by callers, any 
time after two o'clock in the day, seated stiff and up- 
right on a high-backed, Queen Anne chair, with her feet 
on a cricket, and her mitten-cased old hands busy with 
tambour work, or more often with her distaff, though 
even in those days the spinning-wheel was beginning to 
be voted old-fashioned by the younger ladies. 

There was indeed the Parsonage, a two-storied, roomy 
house, very old, and sadly out of repair, but greatly 
beloved by the Vicar of Beachden, and not less so by 
his ten-year-old daughter Kitty, Mr. Landon's only 
child, whose mother had died some five years since. 

The Parsonage stood at the top of a winding lane, the 
first turning past King Street; and sideways to tha 
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same field, where every year, alternate crops of rich 
clover and of nodding grain gladdened the eyes of Kitty 
and her father. It faced the church, and had its back 
towards Sanden and the sea, and was surrounded by 
a delightful pleasaunce, half garden, half orchard, the 
delight of Kitty's heart There she passed many hours 
with work and books, or at play with the young Gar- 
netts, whose home was not very far from the Parsonage, 
and for whom the vicar's fruit trees had, perhaps, as 
much attraction as his little daughter had. The Par- 
sonage walls were white-washed, and nearly hidden by 
climbing rose trees and jessamine ; and it had a project- 
ing and deeply-thatched roof, under whose eaves swallows 
and martins made their nests. The roof was almost the 
only part of the house which was kept always in thorough 
repair, one or another of the farmers in the neighbour- 
hood making it his business to see that at least "the 
Parson and little Miss " had a dry roof over their heads, 
in return for many an feet of kindness done to them or 
theirs by the good Vicar, who was so justly popular 
among his flock. In Kitty's garden, too, the beds where 
her favourite flowers flourished were bordered by pretty 
or curious stones and shells, collected for her chiefly 
by her friends the fishermen ; and many a nosegay cf 
bright and sweet-scented blossoms found their way in 
Kitty's little hands to cottages where there was someone 
ill or unhappy, and who might be refreshed and cheered 
by their sight and smell. 

Besides the Fawcetts and the Garnetts, then, and the 
Vicar and his child, the only other " genteel " people in 
the immediate neighbourhood were to be found in the 
doctor's house, in Beach Street, which was like a big 
doll's house, with windows on either side the entrance, 
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three steps up, no railings, a green door, and a brass 
knob and knocker, which were the despair of the Miss 
Halls' little maid, so highly polished was she expected 
to keep them, and so persistently did the sea air tarnish 
them as soon as they were brightened. 

Dr. Hall, at thirty-six years old, still a bachelor, to the 
content of his sisters, was quite as popular as the good 
Vicar, though perhaps in a different way. Miss Priscilla 
and Miss Christabel Hall " Chrissie and Prissie," as 
their brother called them were often heard to lament 
the extreme dearth of genteel society, and felt it an 
absolute injury that their own house in Beach Street was 
almost the only one occupied by gentle folk, nearly all 
the others being shops. 

" Though it might have been worse," said Miss Priss, 
who was apt generally to take brighter views of life than 
her sister. " For whereas we have on one side an apothe- 
cary's, which is so very convenient for James, and on the 
other Miss Tibbet's Fancy Emporium, we might have 
had a marine store and a fried-fish shop.' 1 

" But I cannot see, for my part," said her sister, " why 
James will not build a villa at the south end ; it would be 
BO vastly superior a position, and James can well afford 
it." 

u Nay, sister," said Miss Prissie ; " as far as position 
goes, this is far better suited to James. The south end 
is too far out ; it would give him more work, and would 
be a long way for folks to send in a hurry for the 
doctor." 

"Oh, as to that, a mile or so can make but little 
difference to James since he has his gig. And if folks 
are in a hurry for the doctor, they may well be ready to 
take a little extra trouble to fetch him." 
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Thus, recurring to a topic often discussed between 
them, the Miss Halls talked together, while Kitty Lan- 
don, at the window, was absorbed in watching for excit- 
ing episodes. 

There comes my Cousin Frances," at length the child 
exclaimed ; and after a moment "she is coming here, 
I think ; if you please I will go now, Miss Hall." 

Quick glances and covert smiles were exchanged 
between the two ladies. Miss Frances Garnett, as they 
well knew, was no favourite of her little Cousin Kitty's. 
They did not, therefore, attempt to detain the child, 
who, quickly putting on her hat, hastily said good-bye, 
and ran offin the opposite direction to that from which 
Miss Garnett was coming. 

' I called in to see you on my way to the Grange," 
said the new-comer, when greetings had been exchanged. 
" Was that Kitty Landon I saw running off in that wild 
way from here ? " 

"Yes," answered Miss Prissie ; "the dear child has 
been getting her music lesson from Chrissie, who is very 
pleased with her improvement." 

" It is really vastly kind of you both to trouble your- 
selves about her," said Miss Garnett ; " and I trust she is 
grateful, though I doubt it For Kitty is a wild little 
minx, and were it not for her father's sake, I, for one, 
should trouble myself little about her. But, besides 
that Owen Landon is a distant cousin of ours, one is 
glad to show some kindness to him and his on poor 
Anne's account." 

Miss Garnett's voice and face softened over the last 
words. No reply was made by the other ladies. They 
knew to what she alluded, and Miss Prissie drew d 
sympathetic sigh. 
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"Have you seen those new villas they have built 
beyond Walmesden ? " suddenly asked Miss Frances, in 
a more sprightly tone ; " Sarah and I went over one the 
other day. Now, Miss Chrissie, if you were in the mind 
to set up housekeeping by yourself or with Miss Prissie 
one of those villas would be just the thing for you. I 
often wonder," she added for Miss Frances was nothing 
if not frank " I often wonder why you do not separate 
from the doctor, and establish yourselves in a dwelling 
of your own ; and one of those little villas would be 
most suitable for you. You should really see them. 
They are most genteel residences, though small. Of 
course they are not so suitable for your brother to 
establish himself in, but they are positively all that 
could be desired for yourself and Miss Prissie. Sarah 
and I were quite agreed that if we were maiden ladies, 
and desired to live independently, we could desire nothing 
better." 

"Indeed!" said Miss Chrissie, bridling a little for 
she was only thirty-four, and Miss Frances was twenty- 
six, if she was a day " indeed ; well, I might think of 
taking one, only after all I always feel that it would be 
vastly selfish on the part of my sister and myself to 
take ourselves off from our brother, now that he has 
thoroughly settled down to a bachelor life. He needs 
someone to look after him." 

" You would not desire to leave him to the tender 
mercies of his friends," said Miss Frances, laughing; 
"but positively, my dear Miss Chrissie, I do think the 
doctor is quite able to take care of himself." 

"My dear," said Miss Prissie; "my sister has not 
given you the chief reason why after all we prefer, on 
the whole, to remain here with James. It is true thai 
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he w Mild be lonely, were we to leave him ; for though 
a bachelor at present, his tastes are domestic, and we 
have all three been ever greatly attached to each other. 
But, also, we cling very much to the old house, Frances. 
It was here our dear father lived, even before his mar- 
riage, and brought our dear mother as a bride. And 
both, as you know, were carried from here to their last 
earthly resting-place ; and, my dear," added Miss Prissie, 
with tender solemnity, " their presence clings yet about 
the old house, and almost every room is associated with 
them in our hearts, by some hallowed memory of joy or 
grief, or of their living influence and wise example. It 
would be pain to either of us to leave the old place, 
though in some respects a more suitable abode might be 
found for us. But, because of that, and while James 
needs us, we are more than glad to remain here, though 
we may have a little grumble now and then," added Miss 
Priss, smiling. " By and bye, indeed, should James 
marry as I hope he may, for his own sake, if he is to 
get a good wife then Chrissie and I will establish our- 
selves elsewhere, with some natural regret, but yet con- 
tent to leave our brother for his own good." 

" That you would, I doubt not, dear Miss Priss," said 
Frances, rising ; " for you, at any rate, are always inclined 
to make the best of matters. And now I must leave 
you, for I promised to go as far as the Grange, to see 
whether Madam Fawcett has heard from Elizabeth to 
say when we are to expect them." 

" It pleased us to think that your brother is going to 
bring his little daughter to be christened in his own 
parish church, where her parents were married," said 
Miss Prissie ; " and I hope the weather will keep fair for 
their journey. It will be a trial else, to Mrs. Robert, and 
with a young infant too* 1 ' 
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" But is not your brother's leave up ? " asked Miss 
Chrissie ; " surely it must be six weeks since he went to 
London." 

" Five weeks ; and they must take at least four days 
to get here, breaking the journey at Tunbridge and 
Canterbury. But with Robert's usual carelessness he 
forgot to say what day they would set out. However, it 
may be that Betsy has written to her mother. I was to 
ask if you will both come to the White House this 
evening ? Mother thought you would come and take 
a dish of tea and a hand at * Pope Joan/ 

"Yes, we will certainly come," said both ladies. 

"There will be nobody but ourselves and the Squire," 
said Miss Frances from the doorstep ; " there is posi- 
tively no one else to invite. What a pity it is that all 
Squire Fawcett's married sons and daughters should live 
so far away." 

" Yes, indeed," Miss Chrissie agreed ; and she added 
almost in a whisper, " if only Madam Henry were a 
different sort of creature. Most unfortunate marriage 
that was." 

"Oh, yes indeed," said Miss Frances, with a little 
drawl she was apt to affect at times ; " it is truly de- 
plorable ; for although for the Squire's sake and Madam 
Fawcett's, one would like to appear friendly, I do assure 
you it is impossible. Madam Henry is so vastly extra- 
ordinary a person ; and as for the boy, he is a perfect 
bear ! " 

With which very plainly expressed opinion Miss Gar- 
nett tripped down the steps, as nimbly as her tight sack 
dress would allow her, and pursued her way along the 
street, tall and upright, with the breeze from the sea 
freshening and brightening her fair face and clear 
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eyes, while it tossed the ends of her long sash, and the 
feathers in her big bonnet, and gently kissed the tiny 
curls upon her forehead which had escaped from the 
high and stiff erection of hair, now concealed from view 
by her huge head-gei . 




CHAPTER U 

MIDSHIPMAN JOHN GARNETT. 

a sunny September morning Kitty Landon stood 
poised upon a rock, looking out over the sea, with 
eyes which vied with the wavelets for sparkling bright- 
ness. The light breeze blew back her little chintz gown, 
and the wide border of her big mob cap, swaying the 
tiny slight figure from time to time, and giving her some 
trouble to maintain her balance on her slippery foothold 

The low tide had left a considerable expanse of rock 
and sand uncovered below the beach, but now it had 
turned, and hastened by the returning flow, two boats, 
eagerly watched by Kitty, were making for the shore. 
They were near enough to each other for shouts to 
reach, notwithstanding the plash of oars, and the 
swish and murmur of wind and waves, freshening with 
the inflowing tide. 

One of the boats was a smart six-oar from the King 
George. In its stern sat two middies, the sons of 
Admiral Garnett, who himself was watching their 
arrival, standing on the sands not far from Kitty, with 
a spy-glass at his eye, and the left sleeve of his coat 
pinned up upon his breast 

The other boat, contemptuously designated "a tub" 
by the young officers in the neighbouring craft, was cer- 
tainly built rather for safety than elegance. She was 
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painted black, and bore on one side in white letters the 
name of her owner " Pierre Fawcett," while the other 
side was defiantly decorated with a skull and cross-bones. 
For Pierre's favourite amusement was to fancy himself 
a pirate, and carry on races and combats with imaginary 
foes ; farther along the coast generally, beyond Kings- 
den. There the cliffs rose, and there were numerous 
caves, some only accessible at low tide ; convenient 
hiding places for real treasures as well as imaginary 
ones as many men in Beachden knew, besides the 
coastguard. Under the seat of his boat which had 
been a present from his grandfather two years before 
Pierre had several treasured possessions three or four 
old and rusty knives, an ancient pistol, looking more 
formidable than it was, and a black flag on which the 
legend on the side of the boat was repeated. This, 
however, he had been forbidden to fly by his grand- 
father and uncles, and as the young rogue stood at 
present in some awe of these gentlemen he rendered 
obedience to their orders, in so far that he never carried 
his piratical flag flying when his boat was anywhere in 
sight along Beachden shore. 

Contriving by dint of much exertion to keep pretty 
well alongside of the other boat, Pierre, a tall lithe boy 
of about fourteen, amused himself by shouting derisive 
remarks at the boy officers and their orderly crew. 
Some of the men were fain to grin thereat, in disregard 
of discipline, and though the two lads " in command " 
of the boat were naturally anxious to maintain their 
dignity as officers and gentlemen, the muscles of their 
sunburnt faces would relax into smiles from time to 
time, partly at Pierre's sallies, and a little also because 
it was such a pleasure to see father and Kitty Landon 
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standing there watching for them ; as well as to know 
that they had come home for a week's leave, with the 
daily drill and practice, and the ship's schoolmaster, left 
a good half-mile out at sea. 

" Laugh not ! " cried Pierre once, when two of the jolly 
tars were in the broad grin " keep up your discipline ; 
do not laugh, or your officers will beat you ! * 

" What ! what ! " cried the Admiral from the shore, 
half angry, half laughing, for the last words had reached 
his ears " do you dare to make game of His Majesty's 
officers, young sir? If I had you on board ship, you 
rogue, I should be tempted to tie you up and give you a 
taste of a rope's end." 

At which Pierre laughed defiantly, and putting forth 
all his strength and skill managed to shunt his boat up 
on the sands just as the other arrived. All three boys 
scrambled out. 

Harry Garnett his brother's elder by a year dis- 
missed the men back to their ship, while John helped 
Pierre to draw his boat up on the beach, where she could 
lie high and dry till her owner wished to embark again. 

This done and when their men were safely out of 
sight, the young officers hung about their father with 
boyish affection and delight, John lifting up his merry 
face for a kiss to the weather-beaten one which looked 
down at him with so much love and pride. 

Kitty, too, was included in the group, for John's arm 
was round her, and his dark curly head bent towards her 
fair face. 

" Give us a kiss, Kitty." 

" Of course I will," said the child promptly, " and 
Henry, too." 

"And me, too, will you not, Miss Kitty?" said Pierre, 
aucily. 
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" What, what, you rogue !" cried the Admiral, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye ; "are you bold enough to ask 
Miss Landon for so great a favour?" 

But Kitty answered demurely for herself: 

" No, Pierre ; I see you nearly every day. But it is a 
whole month since I have seen my cousins." 

For Kitty's father being a far-off kinsman to Admiral 
Garnett, the boys disdained not to claim cousinship with 
little Mistress Kitty. 

"What about the cherries, Kitty?" whispered John. 

" Oh," answered Kitty, her eyes dancing with fun, " I 
made Sally leave some of your favourite black ones, you 
know, on the tree near the wall ; she wanted them for 
cordial, she said, but I would not have them all picked. 
Only the blackbirds are great thieves, and have been up 
early every morning, so that if you want cherries you 
had best come now and get them; "and slipping her 
little hand into John's she would have drawn him up the 
beach. Henry clinging to his father's arm looked at the 
others doubtfully, his mind divided between the rival 
claims of home and the Vicar's late cherry-tree ; but a 
word from his father settled the matter. 

" Nay, Hal," he said, "come you home with me ; they 
are all on the look-out for you. As for you, Jack, tarry 
not too long with Kitty and the cherries, or your mother 
will think you are in no haste to greet her and your 
sisters and brothers." 

" Oh, my brothers, sir ! " cried the boy. Why did 
not Ned come down to meet us ? ' 

" Ned is hard at work over his Greek or theology with 
Kitty's father, lad." 

" Well, sir," said Kitty, " we will not be long ; and 
please tell Madam Garnett that we will bring with us a 
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little basket of our black cherries for my Cousin Anne, 
because she does so like them." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the Admiral shortly, with a sud- 
denly changed expression at the child's last words. 

Kitty wondered why his smile died away all at once, 
and why the kind blue eyes looked as if tears were 
in them. The brothers knew the reason, but John said 
nothing to his companion as they walked hand in hand 
towards the Vicarage, followed by Pierre, uninvited, but 
not forbidden by Kitty to accompany them. 

Plodding along the beach, further north, till they were 
nearly opposite the lane leading up to the Parsonage, 
the children came upon a group of fishermen cheerily 
* yeo-hoe-ing " as they worked the windlass, winding up 
one of the big fishing-boats. Smiles and nods from the 
men greeted the Admiral's little lad, who another time 
would have loved nothing better than to linger by them ; 
listening to their news, and recounting his own adven- 
tures as he lent a shand at the capstan, with all the 
strength and energy of his thirteen years. 

But as it was he suffered himself to be drawn on by 
Kitty, and perhaps by the thought of his mother waiting 
at home to greet him. So they jumped the low sea- 
wall, crossed the road, and scampering up the lane, were 
soon in the Parsonage kitchen, where they were con- 
fronted by a tall, harsh-featured woman, in very short 
skirts and a spotless close cap. 

Sally's heart was softer than her hard features ; and so, 
too, was her expression, when it rested on Kitty "unbe- 
known " to her ; or upon any other of her few favourites, 
of whom Master John Garnett was certainly one. But 
Sally could be very severe upon occasion, even to her 
favourites,, and often was so, as Kitty knew to her cost. 
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for though in her heart Sally idolized both the Vicar 
and his little daughter, there were times when she 
tyrannized over them both. 

There was severity even now on her countenance, as 
she faced her young mistress and her visitor. But with 
a tact worthy of more mature years His Majesty's officer 
boldly and at once disarmed Sally by flinging himself 
upon her and giving her a hearty salute. Sally's mouth 
remained grim, but her eyes twinkled. 

" You dear old Sal," cried the boy, capering round 
her ; " Kitty says you have actually saved your black 
cherries for me ! ' 

" Shure, then, Miss Kitty is wrong," responded Sally ; 
* there are, indade, some of the finest cherries left at the 
top of the tree, but they are for your sister, Miss Anne. 
A sailor like you ought to be able to climb and get 
them. Miss Kitty tried t'other day to climb so high, 
and tore her gownd well nigh to ribbons ; so I tould 
her I'd have her try no more. Says I, ' Shure we'll just 
wait till Master John comes ; he shall get them, and 
have a handful for his pains,' for there's no other boys I 
trust about here and it'd ill become the master to go 
climbing trees, and he the Parson. Nor me, either, for 
the matter o' that at my age." 

" Well, and here I am, ready to do it for you," said 
John ; " so what made you look so sour at me when I 
came in just now, Sally ? I thought I was in for a good 
rating." 

"Ah, and maybe ye would deserve it. Isn't it thrue 
that ye have but just landed ? And what sort of an 
officer do ye call yourself at all, to run off here after 
cherries instead of hasting home first to kiss your lady 
mother ? " demanded Sally, who was partly Irish, 
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* Mother's got Hal," answered John ; " I thought she'd 
better get done with him first, then I could have her all 
to myself. But shure, Sally," added the rogue, " ye'll 
not be afther complaining of me, when it was in such a 
tai in' hurry I was to come and see you, darlint ! " 

" Arrah, go along wid ye, thin ! " cried Sally, laughing ; 
" take him off to the orchard, Miss Kitty, darlin' ; but 
don't go spoilin' your gownd now, miss, or I'll know the 
reason why ! Who's that peeping round the yard-door? 
Off with you now, Master Pierre ; I'm not going to 
have you comin' about the place, and so I tells you." 

And stepping in to her clogs which stood at the door, 
Sally seized a pail of water and a broom, and proceeded 
with energy to send a stream of water towards the door, 
round which Pierre was hiding. At which that young 
gentleman made a grimace, snapped his ringers, and ran 
off laughing. 

By this time John Garnett was up in the cherry-tree, 
making his way skilfully to the topmost branches ; Kitty, 
who loved climbing, going after him with a basket, but 
carefully, because of her fr-ock. 

" Shall I come and help you up, Miss Kitty ? " asked 
Pierre, strolling up and lolling against the short ladder 
which stood on the grass against the tree trunk. For 
the stem of this tree was of a considerable length before 
it threw out branches and fair climber as Kitty was she 
could not scale the trunk as the boys could. 

" No," cried John's voice from the top of the tree ; " go 
away, Pierre. Kitty is safe if you let her alone ; / will 
take care of her." 

" Will you ? " Pierre gave one of his low mocking 
laughs, but the others did not heed him. The fruit was 
soon gathered, and John began to descend. 
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* Stay you in that branch, Kitty," he said, " till I get 
lower, then I will help you down. Hallo ! Why, the 
ladder is gone ! That is that rascal Pierre. Never mind, 
I can help you down quite safely ; you will not be 
afraid ? All the same I'll have a bone to pick with 
Master Pierre about this. Wait I will get down first 
and go and fetch the ladder back if you like." 

"No," said Kitty, " that will take too long, for very 
likely he has carried it far away. I am not afraid, John, 
if you will help me ; it is only my frock I am thinking 
of, because if I tear it Sally will be so cross. Oh, dear I 
oh, John I I am caught ! ' 

There was the rasping sound of rent calico, terrific in 
Kitty's ears, and scarce less in John's, since he felt 
responsible for her. 

The next moment he had her safe on the ground, 
but with a great three-cornered tear in her frock ; and, 
worse than that in John's eyes, with a nasty scratch on 
her arm from a jagged twig. 

" Oh, Kitty ! " cried the boy in much distress, " wait 
till I catch Pierre, that's all ! It is his fault Won't I 
warm him for it ! " 

"You are not to fight with him," said Kitty, with 
decision, " though he deserves it. But I don't like you 
to fight. Besides, Pierre is bigger than you, and might 
hurt you." 

" Hurt me ! Pooh ! " cried the young officer disdain- 
fully ; " he may be an inch or so taller, but I am stronger, 
and I've more than half a mind to let hiui know it" 

" If you do I will not play with you any more ; no, 
not all the week." 

"But why not? It would be all on your account, 
Kitty," 
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" 1 don't care. You know I hate you to fight Don't 
tease me, John ! " 

With that Kitty burst into tears. That brought John 
to instant submission. He hastily gave a promise and 
a kiss. Then suddenly bethought himself of the best 
panacea for troubles he had yet known. 

" Come, come to mother," he said ; " mother will not 
scold ; and one of the girls will mend your gown, and 
we'll not tell Sally anything about it." 

Just then, stepping unheard over the grass, there came 
someone else upon the scene Edward Garnett, whose 
studies were over for the day, and who stepped into 
the orchard from the low window of the Vicar's study. 

" What, Jack and Kitty and in distress," said the 
tall youth, striding towards them. Then with a silent 
caress to his young brother, Ned knelt beside the little 
girl, taking the wounded arm from John's hand into his 
own, and wiping Kitty's streaming eyes, while John 
told how it was she had come to grief, though without 
mentioning Pierre or the ladder. 

" You had best come to my mother, as Jack recom- 
mends, little coz," said Edward ; " this is a nasty scratch, 
and she may have some healing salve to put to it. But 
we will let Sally know about it ; besides, she will be 
wondering soon why you do not come home. Take 
Kitty home, Jack, and I'll make her peace with Sally 
before I follow you. Don't cry, little maid," added the 
young fellow kindly, " the smart will soon go off." 

" It is not that," said Kitty, trying to control herself, " it 
is, it is about my frock, Cousin Ned. Because I tore my 
other only yesterday and now I have no other whole 
one, except my best and Sally does so hate mending. 
Indeed, I am not crying because of my arm," she added 
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pleadingly, being unwilling to appear cowardly in the 
eyes of her cousins. 

" No, no," said Edward, re-assuringly, " of that I am 
very certain ; young ladies who are bold enough to 
climb trees will scarce mind if they get a scratch now 
and then," he added with a grave smile. 

Kitty blushed and hung her head, for might not 
Cousin Edward think her now too old to climb trees. 
But however that was, he only kissed her kindly, saying 
to his brother: 

"Take her home to mother, Jack, and I will soon 
follow you." 

So the pair went off, quickly, but much subdued, fof 
a time. 



CHAPTER 111. 

TWO CULPRITS. 

A/TADAM GARNETT and her daughter Francet 
were busy preparing for one of those little family 
festivals which were dear to the mother's heart, as signi- 
fying and recalling the day when such or such a one 
of her children had been first given to her arms ; or 
as in this instance celebrating the return of one or the 
other after an absence from home ; a not infrequent 
occurrence in a family numbering thirteen children, 
several of whom were already started in life. 

Madam Garnett and her daughter were wonderfully 
alike, both in face and form ; both were tali and finely 
proportioned, and though Frances was naturally less 
matronly than her mother, she was no whit less dignified 
in carriage and manner. There was, in fact, a remark- 
able resemblance between them, notwithstanding the 
difference of age, and the yet greater difference in dress 
For they seemed in themselves representatives of two 
distinct periods of fashion. 

Madam Garnett, despising new fashions for herself, 
though tolerating them for her daughters, was arrayed 
in hoops and looped skirts, with high-heeled shoes and 
coiffure of rows of tight curls on the top of the head- 
the fin de stick costume of the last century. While 
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Miss Frances, who had lately thrown aside hoops (though 
not at present discarding high heels), appeared in the 
short waist, the puffed sleeves, the straight sack gown 
of the first empire, with her luxuriant brown hair 
gathered up from the nape of her shapely neck, and 
drawn over a high comb on the top of her crown. 

The long low parlour was comfortably shaded from 
the still hot September sun, and was fragrant with the 
scent of flowers. A big bowl of blossoms stood in the 
middle of the long dining-table, already covered with a 
shining damask cloth ; in the far corners of the room 
stood tall Chinese vases filled with lavender and sweet 
smelling thyme, while the centre of the wide window 
seat was filled with pots of growing plants. 

The two ladies were going to and fro between the 
parlour and storeroom, their high heels making a light 
tapping upon the polished floor and the stone passages. 
Frances was looking out and polishing glass and china, 
while her mother was deep in the mysteries of junket 
and egg-flip, as well as giving a sharp eye to the 
pudding pies and fruit tarts, and the cakes, which were 
in process of baking under the care of the maids in the 
kitchen. 

For, as well as an extra good dinner for her newly- 
returned midshipmites, there was a supper in contempla- 
tion that evening, in honour of the eldest son, Captain 
Garnett, who had arrived the day before from London, 
with his wife Elizabeth and their infant daughter. And 
though they were staying at the Grange it was expected 
that they would come to the White House that after- 
noon to exhibit the baby and discuss final arrangements 
for its christening. 

This was held a most important function by all the 
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young Garnetts, in a secular as well as a religious point 
of view. For were they not all uncles and aunts for the 
first time, and were they not all secretly proud of that 
distinction even the boys, who would have died rather 
than openly acknowledge that any baby ever born could 
possess a special interest for them ? All were openly 
or secretly desirous of being godmothers or godfathers 
some even determining to consider themselves so, 
whether chosen for the office or not. Later on, indeed, 
the strife became so great between the girls, as to which 
of them should hold their niece at the font, that Madam 
Garnett settled the matter off hand by deciding to take 
the child herself unless indeed its other grandmother, 
Madam Fawcett, should come out of her retirement as 
far as the parish church for the auspicious occasion, 
which, however, was considered unlikely. 

Madam Garnett was accustomed to rule her family 
including, to some extent, the Admiral with a judicious 
and firm will ; her word was law, and her children 
knew it. And though in reality no more loving and 
tender woman, wife and mother, could exist, she was 
never lavish with caresses nor demonstrative in any 
way, save to two members of her family her daughter 
&nne, and her youngest and favourite son John ; and 
even to him she was more indulgent in heart than 
openly. 

" What can keep John so long ? " presently said John's 
eldest sister, as she energetically rubbed the handle of a 
fork with her chamois leather ; " dear me, never will I 
trust the silver again to Nancy's cleaning, it is as dull 
as her own wits ! Truly John seems in no hurry to get 
back to us. Father should not have let him go off with 
that little hoyden Kitty Landon ; and Pierre Fawcett, 
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too, was there, so said Henry, and the three of them are 
bent on some mischief, I doubt not I really wonder at 
Cousin Owen that he should let Kitty run so wild. As 
for Pierre, of course much cannot be expected from 
him ; and in my humble opinion his grandfather would 
do well to send him right away to a good strict 
school" 

" And break his mother's heart," said Madam Garnett 
"Poor woman, I cannot but feel for her ; hers is a most 
unenviable position. Although the Squire is kind to her 
in his way, and to the boy, too, not another member of 
the family will ever treat her as belonging to it ; though 
I daresay it was not so much her fault that Henry 
married her. He was always self-willed, as boy and 
man, and would have anything on which he had set his 
heart if it were possible to get it." 

" Oh, there, I cannot agree with you, mother," said 
Frances, " it has ever been my opinion that Madam 
Annette was an artful hussy, who contrived to entangle 
poor Henry in her toils, with her Frenchified airs and 
graces, and very likely compelled him to marry her." 

"My dear, why should you think thus? You are so 
often over hasty in judgi'ng people, Frances. For, after 
all, you know little or nothing of Madam Henry, who I 
believe has ever been innocent enough of artfulness or 
frivolity, though she may be ignorant But lowly as is 
her origin, her pride and reserve I am sure would never 
have allowed her to force herself upon Henry, however 
much she may have loved him." 

u Loved him, indeed 1 " put in Miss Frances, with a 
toss of her head for she always prided herself upon 
having no patience whatever with " sentiment." 

* Any more," continued Madam Garnett, " than those 

c 
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qualities will now allow her to thrust herself upon her 
husband's family." 

" Well," said Frances carelessly, as she laid the last 
spoon and fork upon the table, " I do not profess to 
/now much about her; you may be right, mother, in 
that ! But, at any rate, you cannot dispute that she is 
not only ignorant, but of quite low birth, and wholly 
unfitted to bring Pierre up as the Squire's grandson 
should be trained." 

" As to that," returned Madam Garnett, " I know that 
she has always tried to teach her boy the difference 
between right and wrong ; he will never get a bad 
example from his mother of that I feel very sure and 
if Pierre is wild and wilful, he gets those qualities, it 
may well be, from his father's side more than his 
mother's. Poor thing ! I do not see for my part how it 
is that folks have been so ready to find fault with her ; 
it can only be because she is in reality unknown to 
them ; and, perhaps," added Madam with a whimsical 
look, "it may be in part the prevailing tone of our 
country just now the generally confirmed idea that no 
good thing can come out of France." 

Frances made no reply. She was now standing at 
the window removing dead blossoms from the geraniums. 

"There! "she suddenly exclaimed,"! am right at 
all events in one thing. For here come John and Kitty, 
and fresh from mischief, too ; judging by both their 
faces, and by Kitty's torn gown." 

Madam Garnett made no answer. She too had 
caught sight of the culprits. They came in through the 
porch into the wide flagged hall, with hanging heads, 
ihduced by the sight of Frances' face at the window. 
But on entering the hall John looked up. For there 
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stood his mother with outstretched arms, and a look on 
her face that brought a dewy brightness to John's eyes. 
The next instant they were clasping each other (.lose ; 
Madam Garnett fondly stroking back her boy's dark 
curls from his smooth broad forehead, as she tenderly 
scanned the bright little face which was almost the 
dearest thing in all the world to her. 

" Have you been good, my John ? " 

" Yes, mother ; I have tried to be." 

" Obedient and true ? * 

* Yes, mother." 

w That is well. Heaven bless thee, child I Now, come, 
there is yet an hour before dinner ; you may well be 
able to eat one of your favourite cheese-cakes. Then 
we will go to Anne, who longs to see you." 

" Nay, mother. I am not hungry. I have had heaps 
of cherries. We will go now to Anne." 

" Come, then, my boy." 

With her hand lightly resting on his shoulder, and 
his arm trying to reach round her waist, mother and son 
passed together up the broad polished oaken staircase at 
the end of the hall. 

Kitty saw them go, as she withdrew her eyes for a 
moment from the severe countenance of Miss Frances, 
before whom she was now standing in the guise of culprit 
It was, however, rather a feeling of respect towards 
the stately cousin who was so many years older than 
herself, than any present sense of acute guilt, that kept 
Kitty so subdued ; for she had been much comforted, 
first by Edward, and then by the influence of the walk 
with John through the shrubbery and garden. She no 
longer felt herself very sinful for her late escapade ; 
and though looking demure enough, was even a little 
rebellious at heart 
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" And to tell me you have been climbing trees ! " 
exclaimed Miss Frances, "a young lady of eleven years 
of age. How do you dare stand there and tell me such 
a thing ? " 

*' But it is true, Cousin Frances." 

" More shame for you to say so. What can your 
father be about to allow it ? ' 

" It is not father's fault," said Kitty, flushing up a 
little ; " he does not mind much what I do, so long 
as I do not hurt myself or tell stories." 

" I should think not, indeed ! To tell fibs is most 
unladylike. I am glad he tells you that, at any rate." 

" But he does not," said Kitty, bent on being exact ; 
" he tells me it is wrong to tell a lie because God hates 
it." 

" Well, that too, is true, It is very ungenteel to tell 
fibs, and also very wrong ; and, as your father says, God 
hates all wrong-doers." 

" No," objected Kitty, " father does not say that. I 
thought he did once ; and I cried, because I knew 1 
should never be good. But father asked me why I wept, 
and I said because God must hate so many people. So 
then he told me that what he had said was not that God 
hated sinners, but only the sin. And that" added 
Kitty, with a sigh, for she terribly wanted to get away 
from Cousin Frances " that is why, when you asked 
me if I had been climbing the cherry-tree, I was obliged 
to say * yes.' 

" Obliged 1 but do you not like to do what is right, 
child ? " 

Kitty sighed again, and softly rubbed the floor with 
the point of one little shoe. 

" Not always," she said ; " I wish I did. But I do 
not always. Do you, r% ~ ; ** ^-ances ? " 
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Miss Frances turned her head aside from those in- 
quiring eyes with a slight blush, but quickly parried 
Kitty's ingenuous question by saying, 

' 1 wish, at any rate, that some one would tell you it 
is wrong to climb trees and to be such a torn-boy." 

" Sally tells me so," said Kitty, " but I think it is only 
because she does not like to mend my frocks when I 
tear them. v; 

" No wonder indeed ! It is more than time you were 
able to mend them yourself, though that is one thing 
your father cannot be expected to teach you. You 
shall learn, however, and that without loss of time ; if I 
have to teach you myself." 

To that Kitty made no answer. It was a plan that did 
not commend itself to her ; but she already knew enough 
of Cousin Frances to be aware that to oppose any pro- 
position of hers was to make her yet more bent upon 
carrying it out. 

" May I take the cherries up to Cousin Anne before I 
go, please, Cousin Frances ? " she asked meekly. 

" Yes ; come with me, then," answered Frances, relent- 
ing a little, " though really you are scarce fit to be seen 
with that torn gown. I do not know what Anne will 
say if she hears how it came about." 

But Kitty did not trouble herself at all about that. 
She had endless confidence in Cousin's Anne's way of 
regarding various matters youthful pranks included 
and she trotted upstairs with a cheerful face by the side 
of Frances, who carried the basket of cherries herself, 
lest careless Kitty should drop any of the fruit upon the 
stairs. 

" Have you hurt your arm ? " asked Frances^ as they 
went uo. 
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"Yes, a little. But John took me round to the 
kitchen; and Nancy got some salve and bound it up 
for me. It does not hurt much now." 

" If it did it should serve to remind you of your 
naughtiness/' remarked Cousin Frances severely. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALL THROUGH CLIMBING A CHERRY TREE. 

T TP the old oak staircase, round to the left, and so 
into Anne's room, went Frances and her little 
cousin. There they found gathered the mother and father, 
Edward, and John who was on the floor by his sister's 
couch. Two young girls, Sarah and Harriet, sat near 
the window at needlework ; and little Eleanor was in 
her favourite position, enthroned on her father's knee. 

Anne's room was over the dining-room, and of the 
same size ; in place of the big dining-table and side- 
board there were two smaller tables and a couple of 
cabinets. Upon and within these were arranged many 
articles, pretty and curious, brought to Anne by loving 
hands of friends and relatives, and valued greatly by her 
for that reason, even if, as in some cases, they were of 
little intrinsic worth. On the wall, by the sofa, which 
was placed corner-wise between the fireplace and the 
wide mullioned window, there were Anne's favourite 
books, just within reach of her hand, in a hanging book- 
case carved by Edward. 

Plants and flowers in plenty were about the long 
room; and at its far end, opposite the window, hung 
two heavy curtains, embroidered by the sisters in a fair 
imitation of tapestry, screening the deep recess or 
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dressing room, which held Anne's bed and toilet para- 
phernalia. 

On the foot of the sofa, keeping Anne's feet warm, 
was a sort of drab silk mat, which becoming momentarily 
agitated, as was its custom on the opening of the door, 
resolved itself into an even more than usually sagacious 
skye terrier, who gave one sharp defiant yelp at 
Frances as she entered. He loved her least of all the 
family, because of the propensity she had for lifting him 
off any place where he had made himself specially 
comfortable such as the bed, or the best easy chair- 
or, indeed, any place excepting the foot of his mistress's 
sofa. 

The sound of merry voices had been heard from within 
the room as the cousins approached. Directly the door 
opened and Frances began to speak, all eyes were 
turned towards her and Kitty, who, in her sadly untidy 
plight, hung behind her cousin with drooping head and 
finger on lip. Frances drew her forward. 

" Here is Kitty Landon, with cherries for you, Anne. 
She wished to bring them herself, and I would not dis- 
appoint her, though truly she does not deserve indul- 
gence. Such a sight as she is 1 But now that she sees 
how you all regard her, and that I have given her a 
sound rating, she will, I trust, be more careful for the 
future, and will make up her mind to give up her hoy- 
denish ways." 

Yet the looks bent upon Kitty were not so very 
terrible. Madam Garnett, indeed, looked grave; but 
there was a decided twinkle in the Admiral's kind blue 
eyes, smiles of amusement on the girls' faces, and a 
kindly nod of encouragement from Edward, while Anne's 
sweet mobile mouth ft and her lustrous hazel eyes a smiled 
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with mingled pity and amusement as she held out her 
hand to the child. 

" Come hither, Kitty, and kiss me. It was very good 
of you to get the cherries for me, but I fear you have 
hurt yourself." 

But as Frances stood, still holding the child at arm's 
length, with a distasteful look which caused much of the 
general amusement, Anne added : 

" Get up, John, and lead Kitty to me ; I must kiss her 
for her thought of me ' 

Frances let her go, and in another moment John had 
established his little cousin on a stool by the side of 
Anne, who, stroking her ruffled locks and kissing the 
flushed face, said : 

" Is it not your dinner-time, Kitty ? ' 
" Yes ; but father is not at home, so I do not mind. 
Sally will give me something when I go in," answered 
the child. 

" No, that will not do ; I have a better plan " and 
Anne looked at her mother. 

" Kitty may dine here, may she not, mother ? " 
" Do you not expect your father back to his dinner, 
child?" asked Madam Garnett. 

" No, ma'am," said Kitty, " he has ridden a long way to 
bury those two poor fishermen who were drowned the 
other day ; and he did say he would come here perhaps 
on his way back, to bring you a book you wanted, 
Cousin Anne." 

* Then she may stay, mother, and Owen will take her 
back with him ; or one of the boys will see her safely 
home." 

" Well, if you are to stay, child," said Frances, pre- 
paring to pounce on her, " you must come and see what 
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I can do to make you decent ; you cannot sit down to 
table with us in your present plight" 

"Nay, dear Frances," said Anne, as Kitty's hold 
tightened upon her hand, " she will dine up here and 
spend the afternoon with me. Kitty is my guest 
to-day ; you and mother, I know, are far too busy to be 
troubled with her. But Harriet will take her to smooth 
her hair and wash her hands." 

" They must hurry, then," said Madam Garnett, " for 
I am going now to have dinner put upon the table, and 
the bell will ring directly ; so be ready, boys and girls." 

At this there was a general dispersion. But very soon 
Kitty was back again, and seated at the table which 
Edward had drawn up by his sister's sofa. Then 
arrived a maid, carrying on a tray the first instalment 
of a tempting dinner, and accompanied by John bearing 
condiments on a salver. 

" I am going to help wait upon you," he announced ; 
"which do you like best, plum-pudding or raspberry tart 
and custard ? mother bid me ask. It is right jolly having 
dinner up here, is it not, Kitty? If 'twere not for 
father and mother I would really like to be here too.'* 

" Perhaps some other day before you go," said Anne, 
" mother will let us have a party of three if not to 
dinner, then to tea. And now, see here, John, I want 
Kitty to myself for an hour or two after dinner ; but 
you or Hal, or both, may come to us after four o'clock, 
that is if you like. The others I know will all be busy 
preparing for the evening ; and if Kitty's father is not 
here by half-past five, Ned must take Kitty home. For 
at six Robert and Elizabeth are to be here " 

"And the baby," put in John. " Kitty will want to 
stay and see her ; girls always think such a vast deal of 
babies " this with a lame attempt at looking scornful 
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"So do boyt, " rejoined Kitty; "and you know you 
wish the baby could talk to call you ' Uncle ! ' " 

" Pooh ! " remarked John, loftily. 

" Not at all," replied his sister. " Kitty is quite right ; 
all right-minded boys believe in babies, only they will 
not own it." 

"Will you have plum-pudding or raspberry tart?" 

" Oh, let us have both, and custard, eh, Kitty ? Now, 
Uncle John, away with you, or your own dinner will be 
cold or eaten, perhaps, by the others." 

" Let me catch them at it ! " ejaculated His Majesty's 
officer, and he hastily left the room and slid down the 
bannisters into the hall. 

After dinner Anne made Kitty doff her gown and put 
on one of her own pretty dressing jackets. 

"Now," she said, "bring me my work-basket, and sit 
here beside me, and we will see if this rent cannot be 
darned." 

" I cannot cfarn ; I can only cobble," confessed Kitty, 
sadly. 

" Poor Kitty ! you have no one to teach you." 

Anne's words seemed to make her thoughtful : for she 

O 7 

was silent for a time, during which Kitty closely watched 
the skilful way in which her cousin's needle went to and 
fro drawing the edge of the ugly rent together. 

Presently Anne said : 

" Now tell me all about it, Kitty ; about your climbing, 
and your fall. How glad I am you did not hurt your- 
self much ' with a very serious look. 

"I only hurt my arm a little. Edward did it up for 
me at first. It does not hurt now at all. I should not 
have fallen, only that tree is very high, and the ladder 
was taken away," said Kitty, but sorry directly that she 
had added the last words. 
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" Ah," said Anne, '* that I fear was John's mischief 
again." 

" No, indeed it was not," said Kitty, hastily. " John 
helped me all he could, and he is never unkind to me." 

"What!" said Anne, with a smile at John's little 
champion, " not when he did that same thing, as I 
believe, last time he was home ; and hid your shoes 
when you were paddling, so that you had to walk 
home without ; yes, and a great deal worse when he 
pushed you over into the pig's trough." 

" Only my feet went in," said Kitty, laughing at the 
remembrance ; " but, Cousin Anne," with a rather dis- 
tressed look, " did John let you really believe that he 
had served me those tricks ? Then I shall tell you the 
truth. Pierre did it all oh, yes ; but I would not have 
told you, because John says it is mean to peach, only" 
with flashing eyes and heightened colour " it is not fair 
that John should be blamed for others' faults ; and I 
never will let him if I can help it, never 1 " said the just 
child. 

Whether or no those words ever recurred to Kitty 
herself, Anne recalled them long afterwards, and in 
doing so seemed to see once more the child Kitty, as 
with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes she protested 
against the injustice of John's incurring blame which 
was not his due. For Kitty was too young to know 
how often that must be that the innocent suffer for 
the guilty ; and how much of nobility there may be in 
so suffering. But the child's feeling and demeanour 
then had been prophetic of another scene destined to 
live in the memorv of John at least, while his life 
lasted. 

Just as Kitty had uttered her emphatic final words 
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* I will never let him if I can help it never ! n the door 
opened, and John's curly head appeared. 

'What will you never let him do, Miss Kitty?" he 
demanded. 

14 She will never let you persuade her to climb a tree 
again," said Anne quickly , then smiling as he looked 
hastily from Kitty to her, Anne added in her soft voice, 
' Come, hither, John, and kiss me. But how is it you 
are here again so soon ? " 

" I only came to say that Hal and I are going with 
Pierre and Ben Fawcett, and the dogs, for a cruise in 
Pierre's boat, round Kingsden way." 

" See that you do not fly Pierre's black flag, then," 
said Kitty ; " it would never do for the coastguard to 
take you and Hal for pirates." 

" No, indeed," said Anne," that would be a terrible 
disgrace to have a court-martial held upon you both 
perhaps." 

John laughed, and asked : 
" Will you not come too, Kitty ? " 
" I cannot," she answered. " Do you not see my 
frock is being mended ? Besides, I am Anne's visitor, 
you know." 

" Now, Kitty, my dear," said Anne, as soon as the 
door had closed upon John "I am waiting for your 
promise never to climb trees again." 

" Oh, dear," sighed the child : " but suppose, Anne, that 
the fruit is all ripe and there is no one but me to gather 
it because Sally couldn't do it, and father is often too 
busy." 

" Well," said Anne, at least you are never to do it 
unless Sally or your father should ask you and when 
he is himself there to look after you," 
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Again Kitty sighed, and Anne continued seri<Misly : 

14 Kitty, my dear, do you know why I have been lying 
here on my back this year and more ? * 

"No, Anne, only" slipping a little hand into her 
cousin's <c I know that you cannot walk much, and that 
you are often in great pain, dear cousin." 

" Terrible pain sometimes, Kitty. There are times 
when I think I could hardly bear it but that God helps 
me. And for walking, Kitty, it is most likely that I 
shall never walk again, but across the room. And all 
through climbing a tree after black cherries !' : 

" But but, Anne it is only a little more than a year 
that you have been ill," said Kitty. 

" Yes," said Anne, laughing a little at her wondering 
face, " and I am twenty-two now. But the last time I 
ever climbed a tree I was about your age, Kitty. I fell 
from it, on to my head, and was very ill for a long time. 
But then I got well, and remained so till this fresh illness 
came ; and when the doctors could at first discover no 
cause for it, one asked, * Has she ever had a severe fall 
from a height ? ' Then we all remembered about the 
cherry-tree." 

" But could it be that so long after ? ' 

" It could, and is," answered Anne ; and, after a 
moment, putting up her thin hand and stroking Kitty's 
cheek, she added tenderly, " and besides that Frances is 
quite right in saying that you are growing too big for 
such pranks, I do not wish my dear little Kitty to run 
the risk of injuring herself. What would you do, dear, 
if you always had to lie still like this ? ' 

" I would try I would try to be as patient as you are, 
dear Anne," answered the child with a half-stifled sob. 

u I know you would. But it is very hard sometimes, 
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Though to me patience is made easy by the great love 
and constant care of my dear mother and father, as well 
as of all the others. Only," Anne added, with sweet 
thoughtfulness, " only sometimes it frets me when I 
think what a grief it is to my dear mother and father. 
Yet, Kitty, they have a houseful of boys and girls, young 
iootsteps always coming and going, glad voices and 
happy faces about them constantly. But your father 
think, Kitty you are his only child his one little 
lamb. How deep a grief would it be to him should so 
sad a thing happen to you as came to me all through 
my own fault, Kitty, for I had been told, over and over 
again, not to climb the trees." 

" I should mind for father, more than for my own 
self," said Kitty, in a subdued voice. 

" I know you would, and I want to spare you that 
For though, of course, you might never meet with such 
an accident, there is always a danger of it" 

" I am never afraid," said Kitty ; " but do not fear, 
dear Anne ; I will give it up, I promise you." 

She put her arm round Anne's head and kissed her 
fair pale cheek. 

" How I wish I had you always with me," she added ; 
* I think then I should always be good, and never idle 
and wild any more." 

Anne's delicate cheek flushed for a moment with a 
faint pink. Only a little more than a year ago, and 
things were to have been so different with her. A soft 
sigh breathed through her parted lips. But after a 
moment she turned to Kitty again : 

" But, dear child, you must try to do right because 
it is right And, besides, you have your father to 
consider." 
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" But I see so little of him ; he is always so busy, what 
with his sermons, and poor people, and his insect book, 
and his pupils." 

" Poor child 1 " said Anne, and then as a sudden 
thought struck her "What about your lessons, Kitty? 
Do you learn nothing yet except to sew, and to help 
Sally ? I know, of course, you can read, and that you 
love stories." 

" Father gives me an hour every morning when he is 
not too busy," she answered ; " he reads the Bible with 
me, and teaches me the psalms and the catechism, and 
he is going to teach me Latin. But, Anne, I want to 
learn so many other things that father will never have 
time to teach me history, and French, and drawing. I 
would like to make pictures of so many things I see- 
of the birds, and of my father's face only I could 
never make his eyes nice enough ; and of Madam 
Annette's pretty cat, and of the fishing boats with their 
brown sails. There is one thing I am learning, to play 
the spinet and the piano. You know Miss Hall teaches 
me that. But I want to learn, oh, everything 1" said 
Kitty, ambitiously, if vaguely. 

" One thing at a time," said Anne, smiling at her 
eagerness ; " if you are in earnest, Kitty, as I believe 
you are, I will see if I cannot help you to learn some- 
thing, at all events.' 1 

" Will you ? " 

"Yes. And first see, I have finished this darn. Put 
on your frock again, and then I will give you your first 
lesson in fine needlework, since you acknowledge that 
you can only * cobble.' 

Kitty made a little grimace. 

**Oh, Anne, I do sc? dislike needlework I " 
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M Nevertheless you must learn it Try your best, 
Kitty, and we will see what we can do about other 
things." 

" Oh, what can we dD ? " 

w Leave it to me ; I will think things over, and speak 
to your father. When there is anything settled you 
shall hear it. Now take this stocking, and let me see 
how you will set about darning it" 

Kitty obeyed, trying to show no more of the reluct- 
ance she felt. Frances had threatened to teach her to 
darn. If she had to learn she much preferred her 
Cousin Anne for a teacher ; and since the latter had 
undertaken the task, Kitty resolved to be an attentive 
pupil and to give as little trouble as possible ; partly, it 
must be confessed, lest Frances should declare that the 
trouble was too much for Anne, and insist upon herself 
becoming Kitty's teacher. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE REV. OWEN LANDON. 

"\1 7"HEN the Rev. Owen Landon, much later than he 
expected, reined up his chestnut cob at the door 
of the White House, he found standing before it the 
Squire's coach, and guessed at once that Captain and 
Mrs. Robert Garnett had just arrived from the Grange. 
Two or three of the young people were going to and fro 
in the hall, while a servant was collecting wraps and 
parcels from within the coach. 

Mr. Landon's first idea was to turn back and ride 
home without making the visit he had intended. But 
the Admiral's quick eye had already observed him, and 
hobbling out for he had left behind him at Trafalgar a 
portion of his foot as well as his left arm he insisted 
that Owen should dismount and enter, were it but for 
a moment A maid was called, therefore, to hold the 
quiet cob's bridle, and Owen, following the Admiral into 
the parlour, found himself among a more or less excited 
and eager troupe of young people, gathered about their 
brother and his wife, who formed the centre of the group. 
Its centre, but hardly its central point of interest. This 
was rather to be found in the morsel of humanity, who, 
almost buried in cambric and lace, lay calmly on its pale 
mother's lap. 
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Captain Garnett, in the naval uniform and stiff, high 
stock of the period, was a tall and handsome man, with 
the warm brown hair and hazel eyes of the Garnett 
family. Most of them resembled their mother in those 
respects, though John's hair and eyes were much darker, 
and little Eleanor was fair and blue-eyed like her father. 

Elizabeth was a sweet, ethereal-looking creature, a 
Kentish beauty ; fair as a white lily, with a delicate rose 
tint on her cheeks, and the blue of a summer sky in her 
almost too bright eyes. 

As the two men entered, the group scattered a little, 
Robert coming forward to greet Mr. Landon, while 
Elizabeth, looking up with a smile, said : 

" Ah, Mr. Landon, I am glad you have been persuaded 
to join us this evening." 

" I have but come for a moment, Mrs. Robert ; just to 
greet you, and to be presented to the young lady, with 
whom, I suppose, I shall be better acquainted to-morrow," 
said Landon, smiling. 

Whereupon several girlish hands busied themselves 
in drawing aside the cloud of lace from about their 
cherished niece's face. 

"Ah, indeed, a fair infant, truly," remarked Owen, 
critically, and with sufficient interest in his face to please 
all the party. Then the hour for the christening next 
day was fixed, and Mr. Landon turned to the Admiral : 

" May I see Anne for a moment ? or if it be too late, 
will you be good enough to give her this book, and to 
say that I was longer delayed than I expected to-day, 
but shall hope to see her to-morrow." 

" Nay, take it to her yourself, Owen," was the answer ; 
14 Anne will be glad to have a word with you, I doubt 
oot She has had your little Kitty with her for some 
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hours. Ned has but just returned from taking her home, 
Go up, Owen, you will find Anne alone I think." 

Since Kitty's departure Anne had been left alone, as 
she loved to be at times, especially when, as now, twi- 
light was beginning to fall over land and sea. Her sofa 
had been drawn nearer the window; and though from 
thence the sea was plainly visible, it was rather in her 
imagination Anne saw it than with her dreamy eyes, as 
she heard, without noting it, the ever recurring swell and 
throb of the waves upon the beach. There was peace 
and soothing in the sound ol their rhythmic sweep, as 
well as in the soft, opal tints of the evening sky. And 
if with it there was also some sadness mingled, it but 
harmonised the better with Anne's mood ; though she 
was seldom now so sad, but that complete resignation to 
the will of God in all things could generally breathe peace, 
at least, into her faithful soul. 

When Owen entered, the light was already growing 
dim in the room, so that they could barely see each 
other's faces, till he came forward and took the hand his 
cousin extended to him. After the first quiet greeting, 
there feil a silence between them for some moments, till 
Anne broke it by asking some question about the sad 
task in which Mr. Landon had been engaged that after- 
noon. Then he roused himself, and told her all about 
it, and how he had been detained by visiting the sick 
mother of one of the poor men whose bodies he had just 
committed to the earth. 

Anne's face was in shadow, while he sat directly 
opposite the light ; so that as he talked, she was able 
to watch with pleasure his speaking face, while listening 
to the sympathetic tones of his voice. 

Many persons might, and did, consider the Rev. Owen 
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Landon decidedly plain ; but to those who knew the 
man, and who could read aright the varied expressions 
which mind and heart reflected upon his countenance, 
he could never be plain, could never fail to be interest- 
ing. He was dark and thin, with thick, waving hair, 
nearly black, brushed back from the square, broad brow 
and just touched with grey upon either temple rather 
by the fingers of care than of time, for Owen had not 
yet completed his thirty-fifth year. B.eneath the straight 
dark brows, his blue-grey eyes were rather deep set, and 
despite their frankness and earnestness, they had that 
expression of quiet, almost shy reserve, which is nearly 
as attractive in man as in woman. The mouth was 
rather large, but redeemed by its sweetness of expres- 
sion ; while the chin, with a very deep cleft in it, was 
almost too short and square, as was the nose also, though 
that was redeemed from ugliness by the sensitive, clear- 
cut nostrils. Hardly of medium height, his spare but 
well-formed figure made him look taller than he actually 
was; and the close-fitting black coat, the knee-breech *s 
and stockings just now covered by long riding-boots 
all served to shew off his shapely form and limbs to 
much advantage. 

His little daughter Kitty greatly resembled her father, 
though her hair and skin were fairer, and her eyes were 
brown. 

" And you have brought me the book you spoke of," 
said Anne, taking from him a small volume of " Bacon's 
Essays," which, together with his three-cornered hat, 
Owen was holding" on his knee. Somehow Anne was 
in tnat son 01 mooa wmcn maae ner anxious to aveu 
silences between them, for after recounting his after- 
noon's experiences, Mr. Landon had fallen into one 
again, 
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" Kitty has been spending a g reat part of the day 
with me," Anne next observed. "What a dear little 
soul she is ! " 

That roused Kitty's father. 

" She did not tire you, I hope," he said anxiously. 

No, indeed ; I love to have hen and intend that she 
shall come to see me often." 

"I could wish nothing better for her if it be not too 
much for you, Anne ; but I know ry P oor Kitt 7 is ver y 
wild sometimes." 

Not with me ; she is tractable e nou g h when with me - 
I wish I could do something for hef> Owen." 

The moment the words passed he r lips, Anne repented 
them. Even in the fast gathering t :wili g h * she could see 
the eager light that flashed into Oven's eyes as he bent 
them on her ; but she was glad to know tha t he could 
not discern her rising colour. She felt that words she 
would rather he should not utter nd w we re just upon his 
lips as, indeed, they were. But t wo things kept them 
back. The impatient pawing of r! is cob > now held b X 
one of the boys, upon the gravel beneath the window ; 
and the quick footsteps and laugt lin g voices of two of 
Anne's younger sisters, as they a^P^a^ed her room, 
and made a rather hasty incursion i n ^ it 

" Mother says, Anne, are you rented enough now to 
see Robert and Elizabeth ? or do y u P r efer that they 
come up a little later ? " 

In a few moments, dears. M us * y u g Owen? 
But you will be here to-morrow, a nd I want to speak 
to you about Kitty I have in my nea d a sort of plan 
which perhaps some of us may carrY ou * f r ^ er benefit, 
only it is not yet matured. But you sna11 near ft as 
as it is, and I hope you will give yo^r consent to il 
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"You may be pretty sure of that beforehand," he said ; 
" so long as it involves no trouble to yourself, Anne. 
That I could not permit even for Kitty." 

" On the contrary, I expect to get a great deal of 
pleasure from my part of it," she answered, yielding her 
hand to his pressure. 

And so he left her. 

Instead of going straight home, Mr. Landon rode a 
little further along the road skirting the sea-shore. He 
was feeling despondent, and ill at ease with himself. 
Too restless perhaps also too excited to care to 
return home to supper yet, still less to encounter Kitty, 
with her lively chatter and artless questions. One 
tangible reason only existed for the disquiet which 
possessed him the nervous unrest which made him 
tingle from head to foot whenever the subject came 
uppermost in his consciousness. And for days now it 
had been constantly his predominant thought, try as he 
would to thrust it from him. Even during that sad 
ceremony of the afternoon, in the midst of his truly 
heart-felt grief for the brave and devoted men who had 
laid down their lives in the endeavour to rescue others ; 
yes, even while reading over them the beautiful service, 
and when afterwards sympathising with those who were 
left to mourn their loss; through it all, ever and again 
that one irrepressible thought would recur to Owen. 

To-morrow held for him the hope of a sweet possi- 
bility, which made him thrill with unutterable happiness 
whenever it presented itself to him, clothed in proba- 
bility ; but which made him shrink as though an icy 
hand had clutched his heart, whenever more often 
it appeared to him very unlikely of fulfilment 

It was long since he had begun to believe that he 
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had schooled himself manfully to bear disappointment, 
should that be his lot 

With his fate now close upon him, he turned sick at 
heart, and loathed himself for his weakness. For he 
could not help knowing, that in case of a certain event- 
uality, there would be times when he would long to lie 
down and die ; to have done at least with this life, its 
disappointments and burthens, and its well-nigh heart- 
breaking mysteries of pain and sin. 

This mood was very strongly upon him just now, 
induced partly at least by physical causes, over-strained 
nerves, and bodily fatigue. But he was not in a con- 
dition to realize that, being too much occupied as he 
rode along, in mentally denouncing himself as utterly 
weak and false to his manhood and his sacred calling. 

"How dare 7," he thought to himself; "/, so faint- 
hearted, so rebellious of spirit, so cowardly of soul how 
dare I speak of submission, of resignation to the will of 
God of steadfast resistance to temptation to others 
who know at least how to suffer and be still so far better 
than I do ? They are nobler than I after all ; although 
they may sometimes fall under the fire of fierce tempta- 
tions which never come nigh me. God, help me to be 
true under any circumstances to the diviner part of 
me 1 Let my work Thy work be enough for me. To 
devote my best energies to the welfare of my flock. To 
love and cherish my child my little daughter who will 
never know a mother's care." 

Almost unconsciously Owen had slowly ridden nearly 
as far as Walmesden. Robin's steps kept time with the 
sweep of the waves upon the shore, as his master rode 
along, sitting well home in his saddle, but with bent 
shoulders and head, showing both fatigue and dejection. 
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en, however, he had nearly reached the Castle, the 
thought of Kitty caused him to turn Robin homewards, 
a proceeding which did not cause much acceleration of 
speed, as the good old cob was too tired by this time, 
for the thought of stable and provender in the near 
future, to act 4s much spur to him. 

As Mr. Lawidon passed along Beach Street, Miss 
Chrissie Hall was at the window, looking out before 
drawing the cu/tains. 

" Why, there is the Vicar ; he is late out to-night ! " 
she exclaimed to her sister, who had just entered the 
room with candles in her hand, followed by a maid with 
a tea-tray. " And tired and worn, too, he looks, I can 
see that, even by this light. I wonder if he would come 
in and rest a moment, and drink a dish of tea." 

" Run, Jane, and stop Mr. Landon before he has 
passed," was Miss Prissie's answer ; and both sisters 
followed the maid, who had flown to do their bidding, 
Miss Chrissie adding : " For I doubt much whether he 
can afford to drink tea at home ; and if he can, I know 
that Irish Sally of his would never be able to set a 
decent cup before him, poor man." 

By the time they had reached the door Owen had 
reined up, but was smiling and shaking his head, as if 
to say he must not stop. 

Miss Chrissie stood on the step, uttering voluble, but 
for the most part, unheard persuasions. But her sister, 
more impulsive and less conventional, ran out to the 
Vicar's side, looking kindly up at him as he bent from 
his saddle towards her, hat in hand. 

" My dear Prissie I " exclaimed her sister, aghast at 
the impropriety ; " we could have made him hear. To 
run into the street like that 1 Whatever will the neigh- 
bours think i * 
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But Prissie did not hear, or at any rate did not heed. 

" You look so very tired, and have ridden far, I think 
by the look of Robin's coat," kindly stroking the horse's 
flank. "Run, Jane, and fetch an apple from the dish 
on the side-board. Come in for just a few moments, will 
you not, and drink a cup of tea with us ? It is quite 
ready, and Jane can hold Robin ; she shall fetch a rug 
of James' to put over him, that he does not take a chill ; 
and we will not keep you more than five minutes, it will 
be just a little rest." 

" Indeed, dear Miss Prissie, you are too kind But I 
am anxious to get home to Kitty; I ought to be there 
now, only Robin and I have had a lazy fit, and have 
lingered unduly on the road. But if you will allow me, 
I will come another evening soon, and drink tea with 
you." 

" And bring Kitty, too ; we are always glad to see the 
child," Miss Prissie said, good-naturedly; adding, "very 
well, we shall consider that a settled thing, then ; and 
you must fix an evening soon." 

" I will do so, I thank you." 

Then he told her where he had been, and the hour for 
the christening to-morrow, adding : 

" You and your sister will be of the party, I suppose ? " 

" Indeed, yes ; and we were going to send Jane up to 
the White House to ask the hour. But now, you see, 
you have saved us the trouble, and I am very glad, 
especially as it is not well for young maids to be run- 
ning about the town after dark." 

By this time Robin had finished munching the apple 
which he had taken from Miss Prissie's hand, and she 
added : 

" Well, then, I will not detain you, for I know you 
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want to get home ; and so good-bye, and give our love 
to Kitty, and bid her come for her music-lesson on 
Thursday in good time." 

a I will ; and will bring her to tea with you soon, since 
you are so good as to wish it. And I thank you for 
your kindness to my little girl." 

So saying, the Vicar shook hands with Miss Prissie, 
said good-night, and bowed, as if in assent to some 
perfectly inaudible smiling remark from her sister ; and 
rode away, this time more briskly, homewards. 

He had been insensibly a little cheered by the sisters' 
kind thought for him ; for though much beloved by his 
flock, and often receiving evidence of it from one and 
another, the Vicar was one of those who always feel the 
smallest kindness from anyone with grateful apprecia- 
tion. 

And there was something else that cheered him as he 
turned Robin from their door and rode onwards ; a sight 
that never failed to exert sweet and soothing influence 
upon his spirit, however often his eyes might rest upon 
it the sight of the newly-risen moon sailing above, 
among soft, white cloudlets, gold tinged, and casting 
upon the waters beneath a rippling path of silvery light, 
stretching from beach to horizon. 

Owen's gaze lingered for a moment upon that path of 
light ; then swept up from it to the sky with a look of 
solemn gladness ; and he drew a great sigh. 

" After all," he thought, " one need not despair, even 
of one's wretched self, since He whose name is Love is 
so all-powerful to save, as well as to create. Surely He 
will save us from our worst selves. He knows whereof 
we are made, and will have infinite patience, knowing 
that often it is with His poor servant, as it was with 
His Apostle of old I 
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* ' For what I would, that do I not ; but what I hate, 
that do L 

"'For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh), dwelleth 
no good thing ; for to will is present with me ; but how 
to perform that which is good I find not.' 

"Yes, indeed, many of us besides Paul might well 
despair, were it not for those other words of his : 

ut For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death.' ' 

Thus musing, the Vicar's more-accustomed look of 
peace returned to his face, and on reaching home, he 
was able to greet Kitty cheerfully, as she sprang to 
meet hint 

Together they had a cosy supper, and afterwards 
Mr. Landon abandoned himself to his little daughter's 
society and artless prattle about the fine time she had 
had that day with Cousin Anne, and her disappointment 
at not having seen Cousin Robert's pretty baby, whose 
christening, however, she hoped to be present at on the 
morrow. 

"You love Cousin Anne very dearly, my child?" 
asked the Vicar, as he sat with his child upon his knee. 

"Oh, yes, dearly; better than all the others, because 
she loves me so much, and also because she loves you so 
much, father dear." 

"Does she?" asked Owen, resting his cheek upon 
Kitty's curly head. For though knowing perfectly well 
that it was true, he liked to hear it, if only from this 
little prattler. " Why do you say so, Kitty ? " 

* Oh, because I know it ! " 

M But how ? " persisted Owen. 

" I think because she is so anxious I should never do 
anything to make you sad ; that I should be a good girl 
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and try to make you happy ; and that I should not hurt 
myself, because because she thinks I might hurt you 
more than my own self. She did not say that, but I 
know very well she meant it ; and that was why she 
made me promise not to climb trees any more." 

Kitty paused with a deep sigh ; she perhaps felt that 
would be a promise hard to keep, though she was deter- 
mined not to break it. She sat quite still for a moment 
or two, wrapped in thought, her curly head against her 
father's breast, her rosy finger-tip on her round chin. 

" Oh, dear," she said at length, " I think I would rather 
have been a boy. Boys do what they like much more 
than girls, and the things they like are nicer. And 
nobody tells them they must not do things because it 
is not genteel, or lest they should hurt themselves. Yes, 
I am sorry I am not a boy." 

" I am not," said her father, kissing her. " I am glad 
you are my own dear little daughter. What would 
father do without his little maid to sit at table with him, 
to help wait upon him, as she does so well, and to take 
care of him, as she will be able to do in so many ways, 
when she grows a great girl, and when father is getting 
old ? " 

11 Shall I ? Will you like to have me always with you, 
then ? " asked Kitty, a little doubtfully. 

" Why, yes, my child. By and bye you will grow to 
be quite a companion to me, I hope." 

" Then, father dear, may I come sometimes when 
you are writing, and bring my work and sit with you ? 
Because, now that Cousin Frances says I must not run 
wild any more, I shall often not know what to do ; and 
I will not tease you." 

" Come whenever you like, my child," answered Mr, 
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Landon, his heart reproaching him for having been un- 
mindful of Kitty, of her habits and occupations, and 
resolving to alter that in the future. Then he fondly 
kissed and dismissed her, for Sally had just then put her 
head round the door with : 

" Arrah, it's toime ye were in your bed, Miss Kitty, 
darlint" 

"May I not stay a little longer?" Kitty asked with 
persuasive arms round her father's neck. 

rt Nay, my child, it is better for you to go. God bless 
thee, my little one," said the Vicar with tender fervour. 

And Kitty went obediently. 

But ever after that evening she found herself more 
frequently her father's companion than ever she had 
been before, and experienced unexpected pleasure ir 
that companionship 



CHAPTER VL 

A CHRISTENING PARTY. 

O W my sash, Sally ; and do tie it properly ; I 
want it in two great, large bows, just below the 
shoulders, like my cousins had theirs with their new 
frocks on Sunday." 

And Kitty tried to twist her head round in order to 
get a back view of herself, arrayed for the first time in a 
little sack gown, with a skirt reaching from the arm- 
holes to the ankles. 

"Yes," she said, "that will do; and I like my new 
white frock better than those old looped-up ones. Now 
I think even Cousin Frances will say I look genteel" 

11 Genteel, is it 1 ' exclaimed Sally, who, though she 
often rated her little mistress, loved her sincerely, and 
was secretly convinced that there were few to be com* 
pared with her for good looks. " Shure an' isn't my Miss 
Kitty genteel enough for anything ! Mind yersilf, now, 
darlint, and your grand white frock ; you must just strip 
it off of you the moment ye comes back from the church, 
or ye'll niver keep it clane enough for Sunday ; an* shure 
I can't be afther washin* it afore then and me all behind 
wi' the presarvin'." 

" Don't be afraid, Sally, I will take care of it," said 
Kitty, kissing her as she set straight her gipsy bonnet of 
white straw. " There is father calling me, I must go." 
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Very demurely she walked by her father's side across 
the field and into the pretty churchyard, where Beachden 
folk for many generations back lay sleeping in their 
moss-covered graves. Kitty was well acquainted with 
the churchyard, and there were many graves on which 
she would often place a little bunch of flowers from her 
garden ; some where lay people she had known ; a few 
the resting places of men who had given their lives 
to save others ; but most of them the graves of little 
childrea 

They entered the cool, shady church, and having 
ensconced Kitty in a corner of the Vicarage pew, a 
large square one just by the chancel, Mr. Landon went 
into the vestry. 

The church was very old, with high-backed, oak pews, 
many of them square. A broad and shallow-stepped 
staircase led from the top of the side aisle up to the 
deep gallery, which extended almost round the building. 
In front of this, on Sundays, sat the singers, together 
with two fiddles, a flute, and a double-bass. All the 
performers, vocal and instrumental, had the best of good 
intentions, though they frequently found it difficult, if 
not impossible, to act up to them. Just below this front 
gallery were the arms of the incorporated borough of 
Beachden and Walmesden. Round the sides were the 
escutcheons of various families who lived, or who had 
once lived, in that part of the country. 

In a wide niche in the north aisle, corresponding to 
the one in the south aisle where the staircase began, was 
a tomb belonging to one of the very oldest of those 
families, with the effigies of Sir John Hardy, his dame, 
and M eight fair sones and daughtyres," who had lived in 
the neighbourhood and worshipped in the church nearly 
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two hundred years before. Sir John knelt on one side, 
with his four sons behind him ; his wife on the other, 
with her three daughters ; while upon the slab on the top 
of the tomb, its little form and limbs disposed as if in 
natural sleep, lay the youngest, an infant of eighteen 
months. 

Kitty loved to stand sometimes beside that sculptured 
baby, and stroke its little face and arms with her soft, 
warm hand. She would have liked always to put flowers 
beside it, as she did on some of the graves outside the 
church. Once or twice she had done so, but some 
members of the csngregation had objected, and the 
Vicar had told his little daughter, very reluctantly, not 
to do so any more, 

1 Why ? ' Kitty had asked, wondering much why she 
might bring flowers to the dead babies in the churchyard ; 
but not to that dear little one in the church. 

" Some people think it wrong to put flowers in God's 
house," her father had told her ; " and it- is not well to 
displease people unless there be a very good and right 
reason for it." 

"But it would piease God to see us put flowers in 
His house," the child remarked after a moment's ponder- 
ing ; " God loves flowers, or He would not have made 
so many, I think." 

Her father turned away without further answer 
perhaps because he himself was of her way of thinking ; 
and Kitty resigned herself to the inevitable with a sigh 
of regret. Whenever her father silently declined further 
argument upon any subject she knew the matter was 
settled. 

But the next time she stood unobserved by Sir John 
Hardy's tomb she kissed the infant on brow and lipa 

B 
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"I would have brought you flowers always, every 
Sunday and on some other days," she whispered ; r< only 
Farmer Higden and Mrs. Finwick do not like it; so 
father says it is not right to do it I am sorry. / think 
it is right. But you are in Heaven, and will know all 
about it, and why I do not bring them any more. It is 
not because I do not love you ; I wish you were alive 
now, and that I had you for my sister." 

Always after that, whenever opportunity offered, Kitty 
would caress the infant, until she herself was quite a big 
girl. Later she would often stand beside it with little 
Bess Garnett, telling her some story, real or fancied, 
about the tiny sculptured baby ; and then Bess would 
kiss it in her turn. 

It was now approaching the time fixed for the christ- 
ening of little Bess, and the company began to arrive. 
Standing on a hassock Kitty looked over the high pew 
to see people come in. 

The first to enter were three boys ; John Garnett in 
his middy's uniform, and two Fawcetts, uncle and 
nephew, about the same age, but not a bit alike; for 
Ben was fair, with light hair, and honest blue eyes with a 
merry twinkle in them ; he was rather stouter too, and' 
not quite so tall as his nephew Pierre. But Pierre and 
John were somewhat alike, though in no way related to 
each other. They were of about the same size, had both 
dark hair and eyes, and sun-browned faces ; only Pierre's 
skin was naturally darker than John's, and he had also a 
slightly foreign look, with a less open expression than 
that of the other lad. 

All three boys caught sight of Kitty's bonnet and 
curls above the vicarage pew, and made for it at 
once, 
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Kitty sat down and tried to look decorous. If the 
boys were coming to sit with her she must set them a 
good example. 

After the first smiling greeting, purposely rather con- 
strained on the part of Kitty, there ensued a super- 
natural gravity too great to last, in the absence of 
a larger congregation. Kitty had kept possession of 
her corner seat that had the best view of the font, which 
was in the niche near the staircase. John sat opposite, 
and good-natured Ben had allowed Pierre to sit next 
to Kitty rather than dispute the matter. But Ben was 
the first to break the silence. 

" I saw the baby first," he said ; "when sister Elizabeth 
reached home I was at school, and when I got back there 
stood* my mother in the porch with the baby in her arms ; 
so I saw her before any of you did." 

Kitty took no notice whatever of Ben's communica- 
tion ; but Pierre frowned at his uncle. 

" You must not talk in church," he said. 

Then there was a short silence. 

" Here come the Miss Halls," said Kitty, softly, as 
those ladies rustled in, in their best stiff silks and 
pelerines of muslin. "Miss Prissie has a fresh pink 
flower in her bonnet, and they both have new gloves." 

" Is not the doctor coming, I wonder?" hazarded Ben. 

u Hush h," said Pierre with another frown ; then in a 
whisper 

" Kitty, our cat has four kittens ; will you come back 
with me and see them ? " 

" You must not talk in church," said Kitty in her turn ; 
then after a pause 

"Are they pretty?" 

" Lovely ! long hair like Jeannette's mother had My 
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mother thinks you may like to have one for yout 



own." 



"Father may wish me to go home with him," said 
Kitty. 

" No," said Pierre decidedly ; " I heard him tell grand- 
father he was going from the church to the White House, 
and after that he would go to the Grange. For you 
know there is to be a party at my grand-parents 1 , and 
nearly all the Garnetts, and Dr. Hall and his sisters, and 
your father, and others are invited." 

" Don't talk in church ! " said John to Pierre in a loud 
whisper. 

* So you will come, won't you, Kitty ? M urged Pierre 

* Can I choose which kitten I like best ? u 
Certainly." 

a I will come then," decided Kitty. 

Meantime the Miss Halls, their high bonnets nodding 
together, were talking in undertones : 

" I wonder how the Vicar, poor man, is to-day. I did 
hear he was to be at the Grange this evening." 

" Ah ! it would be well that he should rouse himself 

*. 

somewhat ; though he does not love society over mu<M 
it might be of service to him to go among people a little 
people of his own class I mean, for the poor he is 
always ready to visit" 

"Yes, truly. I often think he does too much in that 
way; but the fact is," added Miss Chrissie, " Mr. Landon 
needs a wife to care for him. It seems a vast pity he 
should go wifeless and he but a young man yet 
because of poor Anne's misfortune ; neither would Anne 
wish it, of that I am very sure." 

" No, indeed," agreed Miss Prissie ; a dear Anne is far 
too unselfish a creature to wish for anything but Mr. 
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Landon's happiness. But I much doubt, sister, whether 
our good Vicar will ever find it for his happiness to put 
another woman in the place Anne was to have occupied." 

"Well, it may be you are right, sister. Hush! here 
come some of the company; Madam Fawcett, too; 
<iear me ! I hardly thought she would venture." 

It soon appeared that nearly all those interested in the 
christening must have arrived at the same time, for they 
now entered the church closely following each other ; a 
goodly company, though consisting almost entirely of 
the two families between which the infant about to be 
baptised formed the first connecting link. 

In front came Admiral Garnett escorting Madam 
Fawcett, a small but upright and graceful old lady of 
not more than sixty years, though looking older, and 
with a rather ceremonious and dignified air, despite her 
really kind and gentle nature. 

The Grange pew being on the other side of the church, 
Madam Fawcett was led by the Admiral towards the 
Vicarage pew, from whence she would have a better 
view of the proceedings. 

Pierre, watching his grandmother's approach, her calm 
gaze directed towards their pew, and riveted, so it 
seemed to the boy, on himself, was somewhat discon- 
certed thereby. 

" I did not think my lady grandmother would come,* 1 
he whispered to Kitty, " or I would not have done so ; 
for I doubt if I can remain quiet enough to please her. 
And after all I came but to tell you about the kittens, 
Kitty. I think I will slip by them and wait for you 
outside." 

**If you do I will not come with you," said Kitty; "it 
would not be at all polite. You must stay now, and try 
to be quiet ; we shall not be over long in church." 
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She held his jacket and looked at him severely, though 
her last words were meant for encouragement. 

So, making the best of a bad bargain, Pierre stepped 
out, anticipating John, and gracefully gave his hand to 
assist his grandmother into the pew. 

Then, amid tender harmonies, not of sound, but of 
colour, the rest of the large party grouped themselves 
about and around the font, where by this time the Vicar 
stood in his snowy surplice. The church was full of 
painted windows, through which the brilliant afternoon 
sunshine now entered from north and west, flooding it 
with subdued splendour, and casting its lovely vivid rays 
of light upon the fair faces and forms gathered about the 
font. The golden and prismatic tints touched softly the 
Vicar's surplice, and his dark, interesting face ; it deep- 
ened the blue, and glittered on the gold of the officers' 
uniforms for little mufti was worn in those days, 
especially during war time. It made the girls' gowns 
look whiter, enriching the varied colours of their sashes 
and bonnet ribbons, and gave an added lustre to glossy 
hair and bright eyes. 

Little Eleanor Garnett looked a veritable cherub as 
she stood in her white frock, reaching nearly down to her 
tiny shoes of ivory kid ; with wide, open, round, blue 
eyes, holding in one dimpled hand her father's finger, 
and clutching with the other her mother's stiff brocade 
gown. 

Mrs. Garnett herself held her grandchild at the font, 
as she had proposed doing ; though it was Frances 
who, standing sponsor for her sister, named the child 
"Elizabeth Anne," when her mother placed the infant 
in Owen Landon's arms. The little Elizabeth, sweet 
and gentle then as ever after, forbore to cry, and 
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whole ceremony passed off well ; the youthful uncles 
and aunts of both families listening respectfully, and at 
any rate with seeming edification, to the Vicar's short 
extempore address to them. While the only untoward 
incident was that Pierre was smartly rapped over the 
knuckles with his grandmother's fan. when her sharp eyes 
detected him making faces at H&.1 Garnett, who stood 
not far from him, resplendent in his middy's uniform. 



CHAPTER VII 

"MADAM ANNETTE." 

JXTTTY sat on the floor in Mrs. Henry Fawcett's neat 
dwelling-room, with a basket of kittens before her, 
and Jeannette, their mother, making crooning remarks 
as she rubbed her head against Kitty's arms, whenever 
first one and then another of her children was lifted from 
its bed to be kissed and admired. 

Kitty was clad now in her own little petticoat, and a 
vast jacket of blue cloth braided with red, belonging to 
Madam Henry ; its wide long sleeves turned far up and 
pinned upon the shoulders. For on seeing the child 
arrive with Pierre, Madam's first care had been to 
remove her snowy little gown, which now reposed on the 
bed in the adjoining room, vying with the spotless purity 
of Madam Henry's counterpane. 

Madam Henry Fawcett was a tall, handsome woman, 
with a clear, dark, oval face, and full black eyes ; not 
bright and restless, like her son's, but soft, with the 
tenderness of memories sad yet sweet and it might be 
with some present trouble, patiently borne. She had 
usually a repose, both of face and figure, not unattractive / 
caused rather by pride and reserve, which had grown 
upon her of late years, than by a naturally placid 
disposition. For that Madam Henry did not possess, 
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In former times as a young girl, Annette Cliquot had 
been headstrong and wilful, and passionate to a degree, 
qualities which had more than once brought her into 
serious trouble. But as she grew older, and especially 
since she had become a wife, and the mother of a son in 
whom she early discovered her own faults reproduced, 
she had set herself with all the force of an earnest nature 
to conquer these defects, in order that she might be the 
better able to cope with them in him, both for his sake 
and her own too. 

Neither did the young mother forget to invoke Divine 
aid in seeking to subdue her son's faults and to train 
him up in the right way. She was at heart a Christian 
woman, though making little profession, and lacking the 
undoubted, and undoubting, piety which had dis- 
tinguished most of the humble and honest peasantry 
from which she had sprung a race of hardy and simple 
fishing folk in a village on the north coast of France. 

Yet though anxious to do her best by her son, 
Madam Henry was so passionately devoted to him that 
it had been impossible for her to refrain from indulging 
the boy in some ways. He was her only joy, her one 
treasure ; the sole memento of the young husband who 
had loved her, and whom she had loved with fervour 
and passion, and whose memory, so long as life lasted, 
was to be her most precious possession. And now 
Pierre was all that was left of him the only creature 
his mother had to live for. Therefore there was, perhaps, 
some truth in the general opinion, often expressed by 
one and another, that Madam Annette, as she was often 
called, greatly spoiled her son. 

There were, however, some faults of Pierre's which his 
mother would never overlook which she sometimes 
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punished severely. The boy early began to find out that 
if his mother detected him in telling a direct false- 
hood, or in wilful disobedience to his grandfather, all 
his excuses and persuasive endearments would fail to 
ward off the chastisement she considered he deserved. 
She dreaded above everything that he should grow up 
false, or ungrateful towards those who were so good to 
him and to her above all, his father's father. 

Madam Henry loved all children ; but two of her young 
neighbours especially. One was the motherless little 
daughter of the good Vicar, who often found means of 
doing her a kindness, and who was her son's tutor. The 
other was John Garnett her boy's good comrade- 
youngest son of Madam Garnett, considered by Madam 
Henry to be a veritable great lady ; though truly Mrs. 
Garnett was never more gently cordial than when paying 
an occasional visit to Squire Fawcett's foreign daughter- 
in-law. For she felt much pity for Annette, being 
acquainted with her story, and having been very sorry 
for the young widow when she had first come to Wal- 
mesden, a lonely and sorrowful young stranger among 
her husband's people, with his orphaned baby in her 
arms. 

As for John and Kitty, they were both fond of 
Pierre's mother, with her kindly simple ways, her at- 
tractive foreign manner, and quaint broken English. 
For though Pierre spoke English fluently, and almost 
without the least trace of a foreign accent, the language 
always remained a stumbling-block to his mother. But 
she managed to express herself intelligibly enough for 
all practical purposes. And her impetuous personality 
contrived to express itself well in wordless speech of 
hand, and eye, and shoulder notwithstanding the 
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difficulties of language. When very much excited, her 
gestures often made the children laugh, but she was 
never offended by their laughter, rather joining in it 
against herself. 

Kitty loved to spend an hour or two now and again in 
Madam Henry's cosy little sitting-room, half parlour, 
half kitchen ; with its tiled floor and the bright square 
of carpet in the centre, and the dark polished wooden 
press, and dresser shelves, with tin and copper utensils, 
so bright that they gleamed and shone like burnished 
silver and gold. Some of the little cooking utensils, 
and other articles about the room, were French, and 
novel to English eyes and ideas. For when Madam 
Henry had left her native land she had brought with her 
to England henceforth, since Heaven seemed to will 
it so, to be her home as many of her few household 
goods, some of them heirlooms, as she could contrive to 
bring conveniently or inconveniently. Among these had 
been a beautiful long-haired cat (not an heirloom) 
Jeannette the elder, and mother of the pretty and 
affectionate animal whose children were now being so 
much admired by Madam Henry's young visitor. 

Kitty's eyes and hands were given to the kittens, and 
her ears to her hostess, who in an ample white apron, a 
big muslin kerchief crossed over her bust, and with a 
simple white cap upon her dark hair, sat near with her 
knitting, and talking, in a way which Kitty often found 
almost as good as a story, of various incidents in her 
early life. 

Right along the top, and hanging a little way on 
either side of the wide casement window with its latticed 
panes, was a great brown fishing net, gracefully festooned 
as a sort of valance. This had been netted for Fisherman 
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Cliquot by his daughter Annette, who had very often 
also lent her strong brown hands to help draw it in, 
full of fish, all flashing and gleaming like prisoned 
sunlight as they left the beautiful shining waters. 

" You love the sea, don't you, Madam Annette?" Kitty 
said, as a sort of leading remark. 

" But, yes ; for, look you, I have always lived by the 
sea ; it seems to me that I could never be content away 
from it. When I leave my home to come to England I 
have no many friends to leave ; my father and mother 
all my parents they were gone before, the good God 
had taken them. You know, I have told you before. 
Even my 'usban', father of my Pierre gone too! 
Only the sea was left, of all my friends. For, though 
my father is sleeping there under its waves, does that 
make me not love it ? " 

Madam Henry shook her head. 

" No, never ! Why should it ? Do we hate the church- 
yard where our well-beloved ones lie ? No, not at all I 
Listen, then ; me, I love better to think of my dear ones 
lying under the blue waters, in a cave where the sea- 
flowers grow around them, than to think of them buried 
in the ground with the earth pressed close, close down 
upon them." 

"But they are not there, you know," said Kitty, as 
Madam Henry broke off with a sigh. " Father showed 
me a broken chrysalis from which the butterfly had just 
flown, and he said that was like when people are dead 
it is only the broken chrysalis we lay out of sight in the 
earth ; but the real person, the beautiful spirit, has flown 
away to God, like the pretty butterfly in the sunshine." 

" I know, my child," said Madam ; " thy father hat 
reason, and if our dear ones lie in earth or in the 
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it is the same thing. Only I prefer to think of them 
lying lik* that below the waves; waiting there till the 
voice of the good God shall call to the sea to give back 
her dead as we read in the Holy Bible. But these are 
too grave thoughts for you, my little one ; I should talk 
of something else." 

" No," said Kitty ; " I like to hear you." 
Indeed she often thought of that conversation after- 
wards, child as she was. Strangely enough, as she grew, 
that fresh idea of the sea grew with her, increasing her 
love for it. 



Why should she hate it, or shudder at it, because it 
sometimes drew earth's children down to their last sleep* 
while its waves murmured lullaby over their heads ? 
Did not earth also kill her children and that often in 
more cruel fashion ? 

The day came when the idea held a sort of sorrowful 
comfort for Kitty. But that was far off yet 

" Tell me about when you first came to England," said 
the child. 

She had heard it all before, but children seldom tire of 
hearing of things they are really interested in. 

" Ah, yes ; when I first come," responded Madam 
Henry, " I tell you I was very miserable. I come up the 
river in my cousin's little ship, till we got among all the 
big ships in what he call the * dogs,' with the big, big 
warehouses on each side, ugly, and with smoking chim- 
neys ! And when we land there was the dirty streets, 
and the dirty people, and a sick, sick fogl So that I 
think to myself * Is this your big fine London ? ' Very 
well 1 but for me I prefer my own little fishing town in 
France ! Then you know there was one horrible voyage 
in the coach two, three, four days from London to 
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Dover. Then I see once more my sea, and I begin 
to feel better it was my good friend, and it had many 
smiles on its face for me, as if to say, ' Bonjour, Annette ; 
so we meet again and me, I am very glad ! ' After 
that, in the little salon of the cabaret what you call the 
1 Inn ' there came to me one grand old gentleman, 
good and noble, yes, I tell you. And he say, he is my 
' beau pere,' what you call * father-in-law.' At the 
first he is very grave and and ceremonious, you know. 
Kind, oh, yes ! but ceremonious certainly. And he say, 

* So, this is my son's wife. 1 ' (I remember myself of all 
his words, very well.) 

" For me, I answer him : 

a * Mais, oui, M'sieur ; and I am very sorry. 1 Because I 
understand well that it was quite natural that so noble 
gentleman liked not that his son should make one fisher- 
girl his wife ; oh, yes, I knew that ! And I say to him, 

* I would not have come, M'sieur, only that I have no 
more any parents in my country, and that you told me 
in your kind letter to come, and to bring your son's child, 
that you might care for him now that his father is dead.' 

"Then when I say that, Mons. Fawcett he give one 
grand sigh." 

" ' Poor Henry,' he say, ' poor dear boy ! ' 

w I look up at him, and I see there were tears in his 
eyes. Then I, too, cry, and I say : 

" ' Oh, M'sieur, I too love my 'Enry. It was one grand, 
grand grief to me the day I lose him. Believe me it is 
only because he say, and because you say, that it is well 
for his child to come to his father's country, that I now 
bring him.' 

" Then Mons. Fawcett he come and sit by my 
and he take my hand : 
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' My poor child,' he say ; ' I know very well thap ^-2*. 
loved my son, and that he loved you, Did he not write 
and tell me how you saved his life when your father and 
his comrades had rescued him and his companions from 
their wrecked ship ? He told me all about it how when 
the boat was about to land he fell from it in some way, 
striking his head ; and how you ran into the water, and 
lifted him, and carried him on shore upon your strong 
young shoulders ; and tended him afterwards in his long 
illness. I bless you for it, my child. Indeed, I think I 
shall love you too, for my Henry's sake, and for your 
own as well, for you look good and honest, and you have 
proved that you are brave and true.' 

" That is what he said my father-in-law I remember 
it always. Then he kiss me and kiss my bebe*. 

" After that, you know, my Miss Kitty, he settle me 
here, in this little house near to his own. And he do 
not press me to mix with his family, because I say to 
him ' I am only a peasant woman, I can never be a 
great lady. For, look you, M'sieur, my father-in-law, I 
shall be more happy so, to live my simple life with my 
boy in my own way.' So they let me do it. Now 
and then I go to the big house to see my belle-mere, but 
not often ; and for my Pierre, as you know, his grand- 
father and his uncle, as well as your father, they teach 
him some lessons, one thing and another what know I ? 
but all good They would send him to school, only 
me I say ' no ; if you please do not take him from me, 
I cannot live without him. 1 And yet," added Pierre's 
mother, with a sigh, " sometimes I think I have wrong, 
and that ft would be better for my boy to go away to 
school, only I cannot bear to part with him. For he is 
wild I know it and by and bye, if his grandfather say 
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1 Let him go, it is for his good ; ' why then I v< ill let him 

go, and try to be content. But now, my child, have you 
settle which you will keep for yourself of these little cats? 
Because I will put it in a basket, and put you on again 
your own dress, and then I will take you home myself 
before it gets darker." 

Long before this, as soon indeed as he had witnessed 
Kitty's first burst of delight over the cat and her kittens, 
restless Pierre had taken himself off, saying that he 
would stay for the evening with his uncle Ben, to get 
glimpses of the company and, he might have added 
to make raids upon the eatables, and drive the cook to 
the verge of distraction, a feat the uncle and nephew 
were over fond of performing together whenever there 
was company at the Grange. 

However, his mother knew that he was perhaps safer, 
and more secure from mischief, in his grandfather's house 
than anywhere else ; so she locked her cottage door with 
a quiet mind, and set out towards the Vicarage with 
Kitty, who carried the basket containing her new trea- 
sure, selected from the rest on account of its white shirt 
and mittens, which she considered made a fine contrast 
to its silky coat of dark tabby. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

OWEN'S LAST APPEAL, 

A NNE'S room was bright and cheerful with sunlight 
and flowers ; also with the soft glow and faint 
hissing and cracking of a log-wood fire. 

For though the days were yet warm out-of-doors in 
the sunshine, some artificial warmth was needed for one 
unable to take exercise ; a semi-invalid, forced to main- 
tain always a recumbent position. But the wide window 
was open, admitting the sweet and invigorating sea-air, 
which mingled pleasantly with the scent of flowers in 
the room, allowing Anne a fair view of the sea, which 
she seldom tired of looking at. Just now, however, 
Anne's eyes rested with a sad look, in which dwelt more 
tenderness than she knew of, upon Owen Landon, who 
sitting on a low chair near her, and facing her couch, was 
stooping forward, his arms on his knees, his nervous 
fingers tightly locked together, his head bent so that 
Anne's gaze rested only on the dark hair and upper part 
of the brow. His eyes and face were hidden from her. 
But she knew just how they looked ; and with the sorrow 
which her heart unquestionably held for herself there 
existed a much deeper pain and pity for him. 

He had been with her perhaps half-an-hour. But it 
was only just now that two or three words had been 

F 
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spoken by Anne, which had given the death-blow to a 
hope Owen had been cherishing for long more ardently 
than she knew possibly than he himself was aware of, 
until now, when he had just learned that he must lose it. 
Yet just a year ago Anne had told him it was but a 
faint hope, that of which they had agreed not to speak 
again until this day. 

At first when Owen had entered her room this after- 
noon, looking more hopeful than Anne had liked to see 
under the circumstances, she, also a little nervous and 
excited, could not bring herself all at once to drive that 
look from his face, to crush the hope from his heart. 

She greeted him therefore with a show of cheerfulness, 
and began to tell him of the plans she and others had 
been making that afternoon for Kitty's educational 
benefit. 

With his sanction and she knew he would give it to 
her Kitty was to come as regularly as possible on cer- 
tain days for Anne to instruct her in French and in 
history, and by degrees in other subjects. Edward had 
undertaken to teach her drawing ; and the Miss Halls, 
who had been dining at the White House, entering with 
much interest and kindness into Anne's scheme when she 
unfolded it to them, had begged her to ask Mr. Landon to 
allow Kitty to go to them two afternoons in every week, 
so that, in addition to music, she might learn plain and 
fancy needlework from Miss Prissie. 

Anne had talked away for some time upon this topic 
as cheerfully as possible, giving many details ; and 
Owen had listened with suikient interest and pleasure 
to these plans for his little daughter's benefit, giving glad 
and grateful consent to all. But Anne, who knew every 
line and every expression of the face that was so dear 
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to her, knew perfectly well that all the time there was 
another and a predominant thought in his heart while he 
listened and asked questions. And though she drove off 
the evii moment as long as possible, with what indeed 
she told herself was great cowardice, it had to come 
at last, following a short silence which was pregnant to 
each with the knowledge that it could be broken only in 
one way by a question and its answer. 

Owen suddenly looked up with a set face, and their 
eyes met. Anne felt herself grow white with nervous- 
ness ; she knew it could be put off no longer. 

" Anne, you know what day this is what have you to 
tell me?" he asked, in almost stifled accents, because of 
the vehement beating of his heart. 

She would fain have tried to soften it to him, but knew 
that it would be worse than useless ; and, indeed, as she 
hesitated for one brief moment, he cried passionately : 

" Do not torture me, Anne ! " 

Then she told him, in few words 

" Dear Owen, it can never be." 

" Do you mean that you can never recover or that 
you can never be my wife, Anne ? " he asked hoarsely, 
after a moment. 

" I mean both, Owen," she answered in slow quiet 
tones. ' I shall never be better than I am now, often 
worse, perhaps though they say I may live many years. 
And you know, dear Owen, it was to depend upon how I 
should be, and was likely to be, at this time. You 
agreed to that" 

" I agreed yes!" he said, with a great sigh; then 
withdrew his sad eyes from her face, bowing his head 
low and trying to wrestle with his pain. 

While he sat thus Anne lay still regarding him with 
sad wistfulness. 
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Only two years ago she and he had been so happy in 
the knowledge of their mutual love; they had been 
affianced, and were looking forward to a speedy mar- 
riage, when all at once that happy consummation was 
rendered impossible, at any rate for some long time to 
come. 

Anne's health suddenly declined ; so suddenly as to 
involve something of the mysterious about it. There 
seemed no apparent reason whatever for it ; at length, 
however, the mischief was traced to a well-nigh forgotten 
fall from a tree during her childhood. 

From the first Anne had been so determined to know 
the whole truth about herself that the doctors considered 
it better to hide nothing from her, though declaring their 
inability to decide in its early stage what was likely to 
be the later result of the seizure. In about a year, they 
said, they would probably be able to judge with tolerable 
certainty whether she were likely to recover or were 
destined to remain always an invalid, helpless at least as 
regarded the power of walking. And a year also, Anne 
instantly decided, would settle that other matter, 
whether she must resign for ever the thought of being 
the wife of her cousin Owen Landon, and a mother to 
his dear little Kitty ; or whether God would be gracious 
to her, granting her recovery of health and strength, that 
she might redeem her pledge to Owen, and become his 
happy and useful wife. 

Her first thought and intention had been to release 
him at once, believing there was so very little likelihood 
of her complete restoration ; and in the first real conver- 
sation the lovers had held after Anne's seizure she had 
tried to tell him so. But although for her sake Owen 
had endeavoured to control himself, the evidence of his 
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grief and disappointment had been so unmistakable, and 
his pleading against her decision so earnest and pathetic, 
that Anne felt herself at length obliged to yield to his 
prayer that the matter should not be decided against 
his hopes, at all events for a year. 

Since that interview, so fraught with pain to both, a 
year had now elapsed, and Owen had learned his fate 
with less courage than he could have wished ; though he 
had often prayed, during that time of waiting, for 
strength and courage to support the blow should ulti- 
mate disappointment be in store for him. Presently he 
raised his haggard face, and met Anne's eyes again with 
a look of dumb sorrow that cut her to the heart. With 
an answering look she extended her hand to him. It 
needed but that to break down utterly the resolve 
Owen had tried to make, that he would in no way 
attempt to shake Anne's resolution should it be against 
him. 

In a moment, tightly clasping her hand, he was down 
on his knee beside her, a pathetic appeal in his look and 
tone: 

" Anne, Anne ! it is too hard. I know now how great 
have been my hopes, in spite of all. Do not withdraw 
all hope from me thus. I cannot cannot believe it 1 " 

She put up her beautiful hand and smoothed back the 
hair from his brow with almost a maternal touch. 

"Poor, poor Owen!" she said simply. 

Her manner and tone, as well as her grave look, roused 
him from the merely selfish feeling in which he had too 
long indulged, and his heart and eyes filled with so 
divine a pity for her that Anne, gazing at him, was 
profoundly moved by his sympathy. 

Bending his head he softly kissed her'eyelida, 
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"Oh, my love," he said brokenly, "how selfish I am. 
It was only for myself I felt the pain at first. Oh, 
Anne ! if I could but change places with you ! To think 
of you lying here as they say you must, year after 
year, and suffering so greatly as I know you do and 
you so brave and patient, my love, though your hopes 
are thus shattered, and your fair young life thus spoiled. 
Truly in this I could almost find it in my heart to 
question God's goodness." 

"No, no, Owen," she said, earnestly; "not that do 
not say that. Remember, dear ' What I do ye know 
not now, but ye shall know hereafter.' ' 

She kissed the haixd he held with tender reverence. 

" I should have been a better and a stronger man with 
you always at my side," he said sorrowfully ; adding, 
after a pause, " but since you are thus condemned to this 
sad trial, dear love, I can and do thank God that He 
gives you fortitude to bear it so bravely." 

Then they were silent for a while ; but presently, 
glancing up at him rather shyly, and with a soft pink 
flush on her delicate cheek, Anne said : 

" Owen, I want you to know perhaps you do know 
it is not the bodily suffering I may have to bear that I 
dread so much, as the pain I must feel whenever I realise 
afresh that I can never be really yours." 

" Anne, Anne ! " he said, " you make me selfish again, 
for I cannot find it in my heart to be sorry that you feel 
such pain as that" 

" I can forgive such selfishness," she whispered, with a 
tender pathos in her smile. 

Presently, with fresh ardour, and seized with a new 
idea, Owen said : 

" But, Anne, why should yc u suffer this added pain, as 
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well as that which seems inevitable ? Do not let it be so. 

Come to me ! Be henceforth my charge. Oh, you do 
not know you cannot guess how tenderly I will care for 
you. In my house, in my love, you may know absolute 
-tace and content. You will have your own position too ; 
you can be mistress of my home as of my heart. My old 
servant would welcome you. Kitty would be delighted 
beyond all bounds. And I myself oh, Anne, to have 
you always near me, my own love, my wise and gentle 
guide, my heart's companion and mate. Nay, Anne, do 
not look refusal ! Do me this grace come to me as I 
wish and never, never shall you have cause to repent 
your yielding through fault or negligence of mine." 

He was on his knee again, speaking in low rapid tones 
vibrating with passion, his head a little forward, his arms 
half extended, a world of pleading in his face. It was 
his last appeal, and he knew it. 

But greatly moved as Anne was by his pain and 
passionate pleading, she remained firm. The tears 
were raining down her face as she held out her hand to 
him : 

"Dear Owen," she said brokenly, "it must not be. 
You do not know what great happiness it would be to 
find myself as you say, always by your side. But I feel 
sure that I am right in deciding as I do. You cannot 
see it now, but the day may come when you will do so. 
Meantime, as you love me, dear, try to believe that I am 
acting for the best for both of us. And and do not 
tempt me thus again for I cannot bear it, Owen ! " 

That simple appeal on her part touched him greatly. 
Impetuous as he was, and ardent as was his love, the 
half-implied confession on her part might have impelled 
him to press his suit still further, had he been less 
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As it was it checked him at once, rousing the best 
instincts of his manhood. Since Anne, in whose good- 
ness and wisdom he had so great confidence, would not 
depart from what she deemed right, for her own sake, 
though tempted more than he knew perhaps, she should 
never do so for his. 

" I will say no more," he said quietly ; " it shall be 
as you will. May Heaven bless you, my love (for that 
you must always be), and help us both to bear our 
burden ! " 

He bent his head and kissed her gravely on brow and 
cheek ; then resumed his seat again, retaining the hand 
she had slipped in his. 

"I had better leave you now, dear Anne," he said, 
after a short silence, during which both had become 
somewhat more composed ; " but," with a faint smile, 
"you will not henceforth banish me from your side? " 

" And deprive myself of almost my greatest joy ? " she 
said, with answering smile. " Nay, Owen ; let it be with 
us as it has been during this last year. Come to me 
whenever you can ; let us read together, and talk 
together as we have done. Because we are denied the 
greater happiness, why should we forego what we may 
have? We are no longer bound to each other, it is 
true ; but you may be very sure that no one else will 
ever usurp your place in my heart." 
" Nor yours in mine," with a great sigh, 
" Moreover," said Anne, " henceforth, you know Kitty 
is to be much with me ; she shall be another, and a very 
dear link, between us, Owen." 

He made no answer at first, then suddenly taking both 
her hands in a firm clasp, and looking at her with infinite 
tenderness, bent closely over her, whispering : 
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" You are mine, in spite of all, Anne in spirit and 
heart, if not in body and will be, not merely for time, 
but for eternity. Now ! one more kiss ! ' 

With that he pressed his lips passionately to hers, 
then quickly rose and left the room. 



CHAPTER IX, 

KITTY'S FIRST BALL. 

next seven years or so, though full of stirring 
events and intense interest for England and the 
world at large, brought few changes to Beachden and its 
neighbourhood. But the good folk there had watched 
the march of events in those momentous times, as 
closely as the then slow travelling of news permitted, 
with keen interest and much excitement, especially 
among the youthful male population, though, truth to 
tell, Admiral Garnett was as much excited as any boy 
of them all about the British successes, culminating as 
they did with Waterloo. 

War-time had not brought to this sea-board parish so 
much distress and disaster as were rife in many other 
parts of England, especially in manufacturing districts 
in the north, where high prices of food and introduc- 
tion of machinery caused sad riots the commencement 
of the war between capital and labour, which .seem , 
destined never to be ended. 

Beachden, indeed, was at least tolerably thriving. 
The war ships constantly in the Downs brought a certain 
amount of trade to the little town ; though among tlv; 
fishing class, and the agricultural labourers, much distress 
prevailed in winter time. With this Mr, Landon, assisted 
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Dy his more kindly and well-to-do parishioners, did his 
best to cope ; and he and Dr. Hall especially more by 
their true sympathy than by what they gave did all 
they could to prevent a spirit of discontent and disorder 
from taking root among the people. For there were in 
their midst a few wild spirits much given to poaching 
and smuggling who, by their very lawlessness, were 
likely to exercise an evil influence among the younger 
men and lads ; firebrands at whose kindling touch 
hitherto unsuspected flames of anarchy might easily 
spring into being. 

So the doctor and the pastor made common cause ; 
both doing their utmost to exert a counteracting 
influence. Much sickness prevailed in the place, on and 
off, for a year or two, and the two friends never wearied 
or spared themselves in any way in combating it ; and, 
in gaining a hold on the affections of the people, 
Mr. Landon and Dr. Hall had a most devoted and 
effectual helper in Pierre Fawcett's mother. Madam 
Annette was always ready to assist in nursing ; and as 
she seemed to have been born with a talent for the art, 
and was, moreover, extremely intelligent, she was a very 
valuable ally to the doctor, and became a welcome 
visitor in many a poor home. Thus it fell out that 
Madam Annette, without any seeking on her own part, 
began to be looked upon with friendly eyes by others 
besides her peasant friends. The Miss Halls grew quite 
cordial to her ; and whenever she could pay a visit to 
the White House she was sure of a welcome at least 
from Mrs. Garnett and the Admiral, though Anne was 
her especial friend. As for Madam Annette's son Pierre, 
what he had been in his boyhood that he remained in 
his early manhood a handsome, idle young scapegrace, 
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wild and reckless ; his very daring, together with his 
careless bonhomie, rendering him a general favourite 
with his companions. 

Hal and John Garnett had now attained the rank of 
Lieutenants in His Majesty's navy. The former was 
away with his ship in foreign waters ; but excepting for 
an occasional cruise in the Mediterranean, John's ship 
was generally anchored in the Downs, or not far off. Of 
late John had rather begun to chafe at what he called 
inaction. There were indeed many attractions for him 
at home, yet, these notwithstanding, he would gladly 
have gone abroad to take his chance with others of hard 
knocks and prize-money. This ambitious spirit seemed 
to have taken a peculiar hold of John's mind since Pierre 
began to bring to him marvellous accounts of the doings 
of his Uncle Ben, who was in the merchant service, and 
who had more than once written glowing descriptions of 
the glory and the prize-money which had devolved 
upon his ship's crew, including himself, from the success- 
ful pursuit of a pirate vessel in the West Indies. 

" That's the place and the way to make money, let 
alone the fun and the glory of it ! " Pierre added, after 
one of his glowing recitals. "Why don't you throw up 
the Royal Navy, Jack, and get taken on a Merchant- 
man ? or, at any rate, get an exchange from your old 
stay-at-home tub for a vessel bound for America, or any- 
where where there's some fun going." 

" I'd like nothing better, were it not that mother is so 
against it, and well for one or two other reasons/ 1 
answered the young fellow ; adding, "why don't you go 
yourself, Pierre ? " 

" Oh, well," replied Pierre, stooping to pick up a pebble, 
and throwing it into the sea " it is much the same with 
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me ; my mother doesn't want me to leave her." Which 
was the truth, though not the whole of the truth, or even 
Pierre's chief reason for being just then averse to quitting 
England. As he spoke he had cast at John a curious, 
side-long glance from his quick, dark eye. But John 
did not observe it, and had he done so, his own open 
and ingenuous nature would no doubt have precluded his 
thinking that Pierre had any motive of an ulterior nature 
which he was unwilling to reveal most of all to John. 
As it was, John considered the reason given by Pierre 
for his disinclination to leave England sufficient and 
natural ; even deeming it rather nice and unselfish of him 
since he was " the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow." 

In the end of June, about a fortnight after Waterloo,, 
and to celebrate that victory, the Garnetts had given a 
ball ; not merely one of their impromptu dances and 
frolics, with the Turkey carpet rolled up, and the village 
fiddler engaged, whenever the sailor brothers, coming 
ashore for a few hours, had prevailed on some of the other 
officers to accompany them. This was a real ball to which 
many guests from quite a distance had been invited , 
and for which, not only all the church musicians 
(save the flageolet, whose chronic and severe cough 
was apt to render the music a little too uncertain and 
wheezy) had been engaged, but also the aid of an addi- 
tional fiddle and cornet had been invoked from Dover. 
At that memorable ball Kitty Landon had made her " first 
appearance," properly chaperoned by the Miss Halls, 
and led into the room on the arm of their brother, the 
doctor, whose kind face expressed some pardonable 
pride when their entrance was greeted with a fire of 
admiring glances from most of the assembled guests, as 
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well as from more than one member of the White House 
party ; and although the Miss Halls appeared in their 
new gowns of pale peach lute-string made in the latest 
mode, neither of those comely and good-natured ladies 
appropriated to herself any part of the admiring interest 
with which their party was greeted. They both knew it 
was for bright-eyed Kitty Landon, nor grudged it to the 
pretty child. Kitty had long since grown out of her 
hoydenish ways, and was now a demure maiden of 
nearly eighteen ; not strictly beautiful by any means, 
yet with a great power of attraction in face and manner, 
and still possessed of much latent furi in her dispo- 
sition, notwithstanding an unusually quiet and even shy 
demeanour. 

Plenty of partners had Kitty, and many attentions, 
some of which she would have willingly dispensed with. 
None, however, were ready to find fault with her or to 
grudge the child her innocent pleasure. Only Frances 
would glance, now and again, with a frown to where 
Kitty was surrounded by a bevy of officers, both naval 
and military some of the Walmtsden garrison being 
present all of whom vied with each other in the rather 
useless endeavour to render themselves attractive to the 
girl. These gentlemen had an uncomfortably strangled 
air, from the stiff attitudes they were compelled to main- 
tain because of their high tight collars or stocks ; but 
they contrived in spite of difficulties to direct many 
tender glances from beneath their lowered eyelids to 
the shy dark eyes which would hide themselves so 
quickly and coyly trom all this unaccustomed homage. 

Frances was a wife now ; she had been more than four 
years married to Captain Grand, R.M.L.I., but for two 
years she had been living in her father's house agaiit 
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with her two little children, her husband being with 
his ship off the coast of North America. So that 
Kitty's delinquencies in the matter of "flirting," as 
Frances called it, could make no difference to her it 
might be thought and as one of her sisters ventured 
to remind her when she overheard a remark made by 
Frances to her mother upon the subject 

" That is quite beside the question," said stately Mrs. 
Grand, with a toss of her head, " the thing is that Kitty 
is far too forward ; at her age and in her position it is a 
great pity." 

" Why, as to her age," returned Harriet, " that is the 
very reason ; why should not Kitty enjoy herself while 
she is young ? she is but a child" 

"She is old enough, however, to remember, if she 
would, that as a clergyman's daughter she should 
endeavour always to set a good example rather than an 
ill one," said Frances, severely. 

" Nay, Frances," observed her mother, " I think you 
wrong the child. She means no harm and is a good 
girl. I am glad to see her enjoying herself. And 
Harriet is right, it is quite natural that she should take 
pleasure in the admiration she meets with ; while I feel 
sure she is too sensible to get her head turned by it" 

" I am not so sure," rejoined Frances, " of course she 
must know it is but idle flattery ; but Kitty is a flirt if I 
mistake not ; I could see it in her years ago, when she 
was a little minx of ten or eleven years old, and con- 
trived always to have a train of boys after her." 

" My dear," said her mother deprecatingly, " you must 
not be so hard upon the child. She was a little hoyden, 
I remember, and the boys naturally liked to play with 
her, but since then Kitty has wonderfully softened down, 
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I am sure she is now as quiet and demure as any girl 
need be." 

" A quiet flirt is the most dangerous," said Frances, 
and added rather impatiently, " Ah, well, mother, 
although you can now see no harm in the girl, you 
would hardly choose her as a wife for one of your sons, 
I suppose." 

Madam Garnett and her daughter were now standing 
alone in the great hal), where supper was spread. They 
had come to give an eye to the table to see that all was 
right before the guests were summoned from the dining- 
room, where dancing was going on. At her daughter's 
last remark Madam Garnett looked up with a rather 
disturbed expression, and said with some severity in her 
tone, 

" What do you mean, Frances ? These are, I hope, 
but idle words of yours, though it would be but a very 
poor jest." 

" I mean it for no jest," answered Frances " nor do 
I allude to anything definite. Only it certainly has 
seemed to me that Edward, when at home, passes a 
great deal of time at the Vicarage, or in attending Kitty 
during her walks ; and it is the same with John when- 
ever he is on shore." 

" Nonsense, child ! " exclaimed her mother, angrily ; 
u you know as well as I do that Edward keeps up his 
reading at times with Owen." 

"Much more often with Kitty, I expect," put in 
Frances, sotto voce " I have seen them with their heads 
close together over the same book more than once." 

" Besides," continued Mrs. Garnett, " Edward goes a 
great deal among the poor. He is quite right in prepar 
ing thus for the time when he himself is a clergyman t 
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and it is natural he should sometimes accompany 
Kitty on her rounds. As for John good lack I if we 
are to find fault always because these young fellows 
love to walk and talk with a pretty girl, we shall have 
over much to do." 

To which remark Frances answered sharply, 
" Well, mother, it's your affair more than mine ; and so 
long as you are pleased I suppose it does not matter to 



me." 



But she knew very well that if in truth things were 
likely to be as she had hinted between Kitty Landon 
and either of her brothers, her mother would be no more 
pleased than she would. Madam Garnett was fond of 
Kitty, and of late years especially had come to look 
upon her almost as a daughter. But a daughter-in-law 
was a different thing. Like many other mothers, Madam 
Garnett had more ambition for her sons than they 
perhaps had for themselves ; and she would certainly be 
disappointed if they did not look higher for a wife than 
to the quite portionless daughter of a rural clergyman ; 
although on the score of family there could be nothing 
to complain of, Mr. Landon being a connection of their 
own. 

Meanwhile Kitty in the ball-room had been enjoying 
her novel experiences innocently enough, though with 
too much zest to please Certain of her older friends. 
John fumed silently to himself, though making no open 
remonstrances to Kitty, save by occasional reproachful 
glances. But Pierre took little pains to disguise h/.s 
chagrin and wrath, and his bitter contempt for Kitty's 
new admirers, especially the marine officers, whom he 
designated as fools and fops. Pierre, who was perhaps 
rather too well satisfied with his own charms of person 

G 
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and manner, had never doubted that Kitty would be 
only too glad to accept him for a partner in many 
dances. Perhaps he had let her see that, and the girl 
had therefore been pleased to punish him for his over 
presumption. At any rate, Pierre got but one dance, and 
that late in the evening. After it was over, keeping a firm 
hold of his little partner, he drew her into the garden, 
with the express object of reproaching her as it appeared. 

" You are a flirt, Kitty ! I did not think you would 
have behaved so. You have spoilt my evening for me. 
Do you think I care for these stupid balls ? I only came 
because I thought of course we should dance together ! " 

" But why should you have thought so, Pierre ? I 
never said so." 

" Why ? why, because you and I and John have always 
been together when any fun was going on." 

" That was different I am no longer a little girl, you 
know, Pierre." 

" No ! " he said angrily, " you are a fine lady now, 
and begin to show the airs and graces of one." 

" Pierre I you are unkind and rude too." 

" No ; it is you who are unkind. But the truth is, you 
are already spoilt by the attentions of those effeminate 
apes ; confound them ! Oh, Kitty," in a different tone, 
" do give me another dance ! " 

" I cannot, really," said Kitty. " If I had one to spare 
1 would ; but there are now but two more, and for the 
h.J>t I am engaged to John, and for this next one to 
Captain Bell." 

With an angry exclamation Pierre let the girl's hand 
fall from his arm. 

a You have danced with him thrice, already," he said. 

* No, only twice, Pierre," 
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* Oh, well, 'tis all the same ; however " with a lame 
attempt at haughty indifference " do not suppose it is 
of any importance to me. There, the band is beginning ; 
and here, I suppose, comes Bell to seek his partner. 
There, go to your popinjay ! " 

" It is not Captain Bell," said Kitty, laughing, as a 
stalwart man, with a ruddy, good-tempered face, came 
from the shadows towards them. " Dr. Hall, Pierre 
Fawcett took you for a popinjay." 

" Nay, young sir," said the doctor, who had noted the 
angry jerk with which Pierre had thrown Kitty's hand 
from him, as well as his petulant looks, " nay, Pierre, 
if you must needs compare me zoologically, at all events 
you might easily find a simile more fitting. Do I look like 
a popinjay? No 1 Call me rather that faithful domestic 
animal, a dog, always ready to defend his mistress from 
unwelcome attentions." 

" Pshaw 1 " muttered Pierre, " I can soon relieve her of 
those ! ' and he turned scornfully away as the doctor 
added laughing : 

" Come, do not be angry, Pierre I you have had your 
turn, why should I not have mine ? After all I am an 
older friend of Miss Kitty's than you are. Kitty, I am 
come to take you back to my sisters. Being in a way 
responsible for you to-night, they are becoming anxious at 
your long absence ; and I promised if I fell in with you 
to restore you safely to them. Besides, the dance is 
beginning, and I can scarcely doubt that you are 
engaged for it. But if not, here am I, methinks I can 
yet tread a measure, though no popinjay." 

" I thank you, doctor, all the same, but I am engaged, 
and must go in at once ; my partner will be looking fo 



me." 
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* Ah, me ! " sighed the doctor, " and it is all no use 
then, I suppose, Kitty ?' : 

" Not the least, I am afraid," said the girl, laughingly 
entering into a joke Dr. Hall was in the habit of making 
with many of the youngest ladies of his acquaintance ; 
and adding with cruel distinctness, " I have told you so 
before." 

" Well, well, so you have ! and Eleanor refused me 
only this afternoon. You are all unkind alike, and the 
end of it will be that I shall have to wait, I suppose, for 
little Bess Garnett, as I told her Aunt Eleanor." 

After all, much as Kitty enjoyed her evening, it was 
in the last dance of all, with young John Garnett for her 
partner, that she found the greatest pleasure. When it 
was over, John was fain to follow Pierre's example, and 
would have drawn Kitty away for a quiet stroll in a 
retired part of the garden. But the girl hung back when 
he would have led her forth. 

No, John, do not let us go out ; the Miss Halls will 
be ready to go soon." 

" Not yet ; they are still engaged with ' Pope Joan.' 
Come, Kitty, only for a little while ; do not be unkind. 
To-morrow, you know, I join my ship for six long 
months ! " 

Then Kitty yielded, to the persuasion of his eyes more 
than of his words ; and John, well pleased, and catching 
a shawl from the arm of one of his sisters who passed 
by, wrapped it carefully about his little partner, and led 
her out into the quiet beauty of the summer night. 

" Six months will soon pass," Kitty remarked encourag- 
ingly. 

" Yes, to you, I doubt not," he answered ; " you will 
have Pierre." 
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"Why, Jack," she said, a little impatiently, "you do 
not suppose that it is because of Pierre that I find the 
time pass quickly. It is because I am always busy 
about something. So will you be, with your studies 
and your duties. Promise me you will work well this 
time, Jack. You know how greatly your mother and 
and father, as well as dear Anne, desire to see you rise to 
be a great man in your profession." 

" If only the French wars were not over," said John, " I 
would have liked nothing better than to fight in them, 
I should be almost glad if old Boney would make his 
escape again as he did from Elba, and give us more 
trouble, so that I might take part in it. Sometimes 
I wish I were in the Merchant Service, like the 
Fawcetts, instead of in the Royal Navy, for at least one 
has more chance of making money. I wish I had gone 
with Ben in his brother's frigate to the West Indies. 
Think of the prize-money they have made already on 
account of their waylaying and capturing those two 
pirate ships." 

" But how sorry your father would be for you to leave 
the Navy. He would far rather see you distinguished in 
the service he loves so much than win prizes in the Mer- 
chant Service. In your heart of hearts, John, you think 
with him. It is only that you have got unsettled because 
of all these reports that reach us of fabulous riches to be 
met with by vessels cruising in foreign seas." 

" Of course I love my own service best ; neither would 
I willingly grieve my father and mother, yet, as you 
know, Kitty, my father is anything but a rich man ; and 
with so many sons and daughters, what will he have to 
give us ? It is all very well while we can have the 
old home to come to, but there is the future to be 
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considered ; and I feel that I ought to be making more 
money. A man is bound to do the best he can for 
himself. Besides," with a sudden lowering of his voice, 
** by and bye I may want to set up a home of my own." 

" Oh, John ! " said Kitty, with a little laugh, " why you 
are not yet twenty-one years old ! There's time enough 
to think about that." 

* Do not laugh, Kitty, ! It may be a joke to you, but 
it is not to me," said John, with such impressive earnest- 
ness that Kitty dared say no more. 

They had wandered down the length of the garden, 
and now stood by a low hedge which separated it from 
the paddock and the strip of sandy waste which sloped 
down to the sea. 

rt I can see the light in your ship, John," Kitty presently 
remarked ; " it looks just like a star out there on the 
horizon." 

" Yes ; but look at that path of moonlight," said John, 
who was in a quite unusually romantic mood that night, 
" to-morrow night we shall be at different ends of it. I 
shall stand on deck looking down it towards you, and 
wishing that I could see you coming in a little boat all 
the way down that track of light, that so I might see 
your dear little face as you came sailing, sailing towards 



me.' 



As he spoke he bent his dark, earnest, young face 
close over hers, "Tell me, Kitty, would you like to 
come to me so ? " 

" I do not know ; perhaps," she answered, slowly. Then 
because of his pleading look, and remembering that it 
was his last night on shore, she added half shyly : " But 
I am glad you do care for me a little, Jack." 

* A little I You do not know how much, Kitty ; but 
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some day I will teach you. Will you stand for a few 
moments, dear, every night, and look at the moon, and 
think of me, as I shall be thinking of you ? 

Kitty looked down and sighed. 

" I do not think I can quite promise that, John not 
every night, you know." 

" Why not," he demanded huffily, " perhaps you will 
sometimes be thinking of Pierre, or of Ned, or or of 
one of your new friends, Kitty, instead of your old one ! " 

" Not at all," she said glancing up with a smile, " you 
know I like old friends best. But there won't be a moon 
to look at every night, will there, Jack ?" 

"You are a little witch," he answered, catching her 
hand and squeezing it. " Now, see here, Kitty ; I have 
something for you a parting gift I hope it is not 
broken. I slipped it in my pocket a while ago, thinking 
this might be my last chance of seeing you alone." 

As he spoke he took a long narrow packet from his 
pocket, and removing a paper, showed her a beautiful 
French fan, of lace and ivory, with a Watteau design 
painted on it. Kitty had watched him unfold it with 
delight ; but the instant he opened it and she saw the 
contents clearly, she looked up at him with an altered 
expression. 

"Where did you get it?" she asked, "Pierre offered 
me one exactly like it, but I would not take it." 

"Of course you would not take it from Pierre; like 
his impudence to offer you a present." 

" I would not take one from Pierre ; neither will I 
take this one from you, John, unless you can tell me you 
came by it differently to what he did." 

" That I cannot do," said John, drawing himself up 
and trying to speak coldly, but scorning to prevaricate ; 
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u it came from the same place as Pierre's, and I got it in 
the same way. Where is the harm after all, you little 
straight-laced thing? It is not as if I sold the things. 
I do it but now and again, just for the fun of it, that is 
all." 

" I know that," said the girl ; " but all the same it is 
wrong, John. You know quite well what your father 
thinks of it ; and how angry Squire Fawcett was when 
he found out about Pierre. If you go with Pierre it 
is like encouraging him." 

" Oh, well," he answered, " we will say no more about it 
then ; only I got it but for you, so it shall never be used 
by anybody else I " 

With that he broke the slender ivory sticks in half, 
and thrust the crushed and bent fan into his pocket 
again. Then he drew from his little finger a small plain 
ring: 

"Will you take this, then, from me, Kitty? If you 
will I will promise to be a good boy and never cheat the 
coastguard again." 

He had her hand in one of his, and his disengaged 
arm stole round her waist 

" Come, Kitty, do, do be kind to me, I shall be a 
much better fellow," he urged. 

"Indeed, John," answered the girl half sorrowfully, "I 
cannot take your ring. My father would not like it 
neither would your mother. But give me some little thing 
anything will do. I do like you, and would be glad to 
have a keepsake." 

" You dear little maid ! wait, then, I have the very 
thing ! " 

As he spoke he detached from his watch chain a very 
thin old "lucky sixpence," bent it, snapped it in half 
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with his strong white teeth, and held the two pieces out 

to Kitty in his open palm. 

"Take one," he said, " now give it to me, and I will 
give you this half. There, we have exchanged them. 
Do you know what that means ? It means for one thing, 
that I shall have more dances with you at Squire 
Fawcett's Christmas party than any one else. It means 
something else, too, but what that is I will tell you when 
I come home again. Now I am satisfied ; only I could 
wish that Ned would remain at Oxford till I come back 
again. Don't be too kind to him, Kitty." 

u I must be kind to him, because he is always so kind 
to me. But," added Kitty, relenting a little, " I daresay 
I shall think most of you because you will be away ; and 
I will always keep my half-sixpence." 



CHAPTER X. 

TROUBLE AT THE VICARAGE. 

T N his little study, before a table strewn with books and 
papers, sat the Rev. Owen Landon, with trouble and 
perplexity on his face, for which a letter open before him 
was accountable. 

It was about three o'clock on a fine December after- 
noon, early in the month. Owen had been sitting thus 
with that messenger of ill tidings before him, for nearly 
an hour, ever since the London post had brought it, and 
he had given Sally eightpence to pay the postage, little 
thinking, as he broke the seals, of what bad news it was 
the bearer. 

Three times over he had read it, and now sat support- 
ing his chin upon his hand, with unseeing eyes bent upon 
the paper. 

At first he had hardly understood its import, failing to 
grasp the plain truth, and hoping against hope to find a 
saving clause. But he comprehended at last, only too 
well. Through culpable carelessness, or worse, Mr. 
Landon's little fortune had been suddenly and utterly 
lost to him. Whereas hitherto he had had an income 
of nearly two hundred pounds a year he would hence- 
forth have but fifty, and the use of the Vicarage. So 
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that now he was but little better off than Goldsmith's 
parson, who was 

u Passing rich with forty pounds a year." 

In his own mind the good Vicar only charged those 
with whom his money had been invested with careless- 
ness ; he blamed himself far more than he did them. 

"This comes of making haste to be rich," he said to 
himself; "had I but been content with small interest 
I might now have had it safe in the Bank of England 
Yes, I have myself to blame : and now others will suffer. 
My poor people ! I shall not be able to do as I have 
done for them, with all the will in the world. I have 
straitened them and myself by my own foolishness. God 
forgive me 1 I have lost one of the talents Thou didst 
commit to me for Thy use ! " 

He buried his face in his hands. But after a moment 
or two raised it again with a strangely sad smile, as he 
murmured audibly : 

" Yes, Anne ; now I can be glad you did not come to 
me for your sake ! M 

It was then, as he uttered those words, that he saw 
Kitty standing just within the room. The door having 
stood half open, she had entered, unheard, to replenish 
the fire, the day being cold, and her father apt to neglect 
such creature comforts when buried in his studies. 

Her father's face, tremulous with a faint joy, yet so 
touchingly sad, startled the girl ; while his last words, 
and something indefinable in his look and tone as they 
escaped him, were a revelation to her. Young as she 
was, yet with a woman's quick intuition, assisted perhaps 
by some hidden spring in her own heart, of which she 
was as yet scarce conscious, Kitty instantly divined 
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that secret of her father's soul ; and her own was filled 
with a passionate pity for him and for Anne, too for, 
if it were so indeed, how she must have suffered. 

" Kitty 1 Come in, my dear," said Owen, perceiving 
her. 

At the same instant a strange shuddering feeling 
seized him from head to foot ; he put his hand to his 
side and became deathly pale. 

"Oh, father, father! what is it?" cried the alarmed 
girl, flying to him and putting her arms about him. 

" Not much. Nothing to be frightened at, my child," 
he said, looking up at the anxious young face with a 
faint smile ; then, speaking in a rather broken voice " I 
am not very well, I think, and I have been worried. But 
I am better now." 

" You must have a glass of Sally's cordial, however," 
said Kitty; "keep quite quiet, dear father, and I will 
bring it to you directly." 

She softly kissed his damp forehead, quickly left the 
room, and returning almost at once, earnestly watched 
him ; breathing more freely as she saw that he did so, 
and that the colour was returning to his pale lips after 
taking what she had brought him. 

" Did I frighten you, my child ? " he asked then, with 
rather a worn smile. 

"I wondered what it was; and you have not looked 
well lately ; but, dear father, if you are ill you must see 
Dr. Hall." 

He considered a moment. 

" I do not think there is need for that," he said at last ; 
* I have certainly not been feeling so strong lately ; but 
it is nothing, I think. If, however, I am seized in this 
way again you shall call him in, Kitty ; and I will submit 
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to be physicked with the best grace I can, for your sake, 
if not for my own," he added, trying to speak lightly, 
though his smile was rather sad. 

" You said you had been worried, father. Is it any- 
thing I may know about ? You often tell people that a 
trouble shared is lightened. May I not help you to bear 
this ? " 

"Yes, dear child. Indeed, this is a trouble you must 
know of necessity. But also because your sympathy 
will comfort me, dear little heart ! ' 

As he spoke her father drew down the pretty anxious 
face and kissed it fondly. 

" Then come into the parlour, dear father," said Kitty ; 
" it is more comfortable there, and I will make you 
snug in the big chair, and you can rest while you tell me 
just what you like of what has worried you. So, that is 
right; put your arm round my shoulders, and lean on 
me ; though I am not tall I am able to support you." 

Thus leaning on his daughter, more to please her 
than because he now really needed support, Owen let her 
lead him into the room on the opposite side of the 
passage, where she comfortably established him by the 
fireside, and seated herself on a stool at his feet, having 
first drawn the curtains over the windows and stirred the 
fir? into a cheerful blaze. 

It is nice to sit and talk in the firelight," she said ; 
" no\v, father, dear, I am all attention." 

Then he told her of his loss, Kitty putting now and 
again an intelligent question as she listened attentively. 

" How dreadful for those poor people who have lost 
all y every farthing of their money," was her first remark ; 
'you have your stipend left, father, a': any rate." 

" Yes, indeed ; we may be thankful for that," he 
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answered ; "but the worst of it is, Kitty," after a pause, 
"we shall now hardly be able to give any help to those 
who are often in such sore need." 

" No. That will be very hard. But still, we will try 
to do all we can. We will economise in every possible 
way. Sometimes I think Sally is a little extravagant, 
though she does not mean to be. But I will speak 
to her, and for the future we will work together. Or," 
after a moment's thought, " do you not think it would 
be better to let Sally go though it would grieve 
her, as well as us, to part with her? Nine pounds 
a year are high wages ; we might get a young girl to do 
all the rough work for four pounds a year ; and what she 
could not manage I would do myself. I can cook well 
now, for one thing. Then there is another way. Father, 
do you not think I might earn some money?" 

"How, my child?" 

"Why, by teaching. You know I am very well 
grounded in French and Latin ; and I could teach 
drawing and needlework also. I did hear that the 
Miss Chandlers at Canterbury, where Elizabeth and 
Harriet Garnett went to school somebody told me they 
are thinking of engaging a young teacher for the little 
pupils ; " and Kitty looked up into her father's worn face 
with a hopeful smile. But the next instant her face 
clouded over and she burst into tears, bowing her head 
on the arm that rested on her father's knee. 

" What is it, my child ? my pretty one ? " he asked 
with anxious tenderness, as he smoothed her bright 
locks. 

Kitty fought bravely with her tears, and successfully, 
for very soon she was able to look up calmly again. 

* It was only," she said, " that I felt suddenly sad at 
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the idea of going far away, and leaving you here all 
lonely, and, perhaps, ill sometimes.*' 

' Dismiss the idea ; never think of it again, Kitty. I 
tvill not part with you," said Mr. Landon, folding his 
arms round her. "Whatever trials may be in store for 
us we will bear them together. One thing is quite 
certain that so our real happiness will be better main- 
tained. Neither do I think God desires such a sacrifice 
on my part We should thus gain a little more money, 
it is true ; but as it is, we shall not be destitute, and may 
even find something to give to others who are wanting. 
Often when one door is closed another is opened. Who 
knows ? I may, perhaps, get another pupil or two ; that 
would make a considerable difference to us now." 

" There is little chance of that," said Kitty, shaking 
her head ; " there are no boys about now. It is dreadful 
the way they all grow up 1" 

" That is a failing not confined to the boys alone," said 
her father, laughing ; " for here is my wild little Kitty 
grown up too, and settling down more every day to be 
the companion and friend of her old father." 

" Oh yes. But that is different. I seem to myself to 
be years older than John, and Hal, and Pierre ; for 
though they are only two or three years older than 
I, they seem nothing but boys still with their heads 
just as full of adventures as when we all used to play 
together at our favourite games of robbers and wild 
beards. Then, too, they are so nonsensical," added 
Kitty, somewhat severely ; and thinking to herself, 
though she did not say it " at least Pierre is ; " and 
she frowned at the glowing fire, as if in its depths she 
could see that delinquent's face. 

"The} are certainly somewhat wild still," said the 
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Vicar, " at least in their notions, if not in practice. But 
though they seem all to have caught the unsettled spirit 
of the times, I am not afraid for the young Garnetts. 
They are all straightforward, and brave, and manly ; 
good qualities which will always serve, I think, to keep 
them out of serious mischief. They will, I hope and 
believe, settle down steadily enough when they are a 
little older ; and so I tell their father and mother. I 
have no fear at all for Hal and John. It is only Pierre 
I am afraid of. I saw his mother this morning, and from 
what she said I fear he has fallen in with bad com- 
panions. Poor woman ! It is a great grief to her. She 
blames herself too, because she did not induce Pierre to 
accept one or other of the offers made by his uncles 
some time since to give him a good start in life, either as 
clerk to his lawyer uncle in Dover, or in Mr. James 
Fawcett's East India house in London. In either of 
these Pierre might have done well had he chosen ; he is 
not wanting in ability it is rather that he seems wholly 
to lack the power of application." 

" He is too wild," said Kitty ; " that is what it is. I 
do not think it would be possible for Pierre ever to settle 
down to office work nothing but figures and writing 
from morning to night. But enough of Pierre ! Father, 
what do you think about our parting with Sally?" 

" Poor Sally ! " said the Vicar, sighing ; " she would 
think it very hard, and it would also be very hard for us 
to part from her." 

" Yes, it would ; I hate the thought of it But, you 
know, father," said practical Kitty, " five pounds a year 
would be a great deal to us now ; and we might not only 
save that in wages, but if I had quite a young girl to 
work with I might do more as I like, and find, perhaps, 
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many ways of saving where I cannot now, because I do 
not like to interfere with Sally." 

" Well, my dear," answered her father, " we will think 
it over a little ; there is no hurry for a few days." 

" No," said Kitty, rising as she spoke ; " we will leave 
it so, then. Now I will go and help Sally to get supper." 

Having kissed her father she left the room, and went 
into the kitchen. But while carrying out some little 
preparations for the evening meal Kitty's head was yet 
full of her father's news, and her mind busy with possible 
and impossible means of economizing ; her face, too, 
was quite unusually serious, and her tongue as unusually 
quiet. 

After two or three ordinary remarks from Sally, which 
her young mistress only mechanically answered, Sally 
took refuge in audible sniffing, and in aggressively quick 
movements about her work. Something was the matter, 
and she was not to know it I Very well, if Miss Kitty 
did not choose to confide in her, after all her years of 
faithful service, she might keep silence and so also 
would she. She could keep a quiet tongue, she hoped, 
as well as other folk ! Nevertheless, when at length 
supper was ready, and Sally, having placed the candles 
on the table, was about to withdraw, she lingered at the 
door a moment while the Vicar and Kitty, with grave 
and pre-occupied faces, took their seats. 

" I think we have all we want now, Sally," said Kitty, 
rousing herself, and noticing that the woman was waiting. 

Then Sally deliberately shut the door, and taking 
two steps farther into the room, faced her young mistress 
with her arms folded defiantly across her chest 

" Is it all you want you have ? " she said. " Aye, and 
somethin' that yc don't want, too, judgin' by both your 

H 
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faces. Don't think to decave me, Miss Kitty. Shure 
don't I know every little look o* the face o 1 the child as 
I've tended since she were but two year old ? Isn' 
it as bright as the mornin' always and now as dull a. 
the sea when the mist comes o'er it ? And no cause in 
the house as I know of, by the token that there's been 
nothin' broke nor nothin' scorched i' the ironin' ! 
Nothin' whativer wrong in my work at all, at all ! But 
by the same token there's somethirf gone wrong ! Don't 
I know it ? Can't I see it with the eyes of me ? What 
is it then, at all ? Is it sick ye are, the one or the 
other of ye?" demanded Sally, who had gradually 
worked herself up to a strong pitch of excitement. 

Kitty, not knowing what to say, looked at her father, 
who, after a moment, said gently : 

" I am not very well to-day, Sally, and Miss Kitty 
and I have been talking over something which has made 
us both a little serious." 

Sally took a step or two nearer her master, and looked 
keenly into his face. 

" I know ye're not well, yer riverence," she said, speak- 
ing more gently in her turn ; "shure, there's no need to 
tell ould Sally that : she can see it in your face. But, 
sir, there's somethin' besides that And all the same " 
with a respectful curtsey " ye have but to tell me that 
I'm to ask no questions, and I'll mind what yer riverence 
says. Don't I know my place? But it's only these 
botherin' mysteries I cannot abide ! " raising her voice 
again. 

"Gently, gently! my good Sally," said the Vicar. 
1 Well, then, I will tell you what is the matter. You 
must have known it soon, anyhow." 

In a few words he told Sally, who was a sensible 
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and intelligent woman, of his loss, explaining the matter 
to her as well as he could. She listened in silence and 
with a darkening face. 

"Oh, willa-loo!" she cried, when he finished; "an* 
shure, won't the voice of the widders and orphans they've 
robbed not to speak of yer riverence go up to Heaven 
and cry for vengeance upon them, the murtherin* thaves 
and robbers of the world ! " 

With that she suddenly left the room, but returning 
after a few moments laid a little wash-leather bag by her 
master's plate. 

"Master, darlint, afther all your many kindnesses to 
me these many years past, ye'll not, by the same token, 
refuse to do me this one more. It's just a few pounds 
I've saved, an' if ye don't want them yerself ye can just 
give them to others who do. Shure, it's only in my box 
they've been all this time doin' nothin' at all but temptin' 
thaves to break in and stale ; and I'm not in want of 
money any ways, bein' a careful body, an' knowin' how 
to take care of my clothes which Miss Kitty, God bless 
her, never could do." 

" Sally, Sally ! " said the Vicar, rising and grasping her 
hand, " I cannot take it from you indeed these, your 
hard earnings !" 

His eyes glistened with tears, and the sight made 
Sally's eyes overflow at once. 

41 'Deed, then," she cried ; " if you won't take them I 
shall just fling them into the fire ! For, savin' yer 
riverence's presence, I'll niver lay up treasure again, save 
in heaven, plase the Lord ! " 

" Then I will take it," said the Vicar, " and so you will 
be helping me to assist my poor flock this winter, Sally, 
For, indeed, it was grieving me very much to think tha* 
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I should be able to do so little for them ; for you know 
how the poor fisher- folk suffer often in the winter. God 
bless you, Sally, and thank you heartily." 

He patted her shoulder kindly, and Kitty came round 
and kissed her, which sent Sally from the room with a 
kind of howl, and with her apron over her head. 

After that there was no more talk of Sally leaving 
them. Now that she knew how important it was, she 
vied with Kitty herself in trying to practise economy 
in every possible way ; excepting indeed in the matter 
of " his riverence's males ; " these she always took care 
should be as tempting as she could contrive to make 
them, with the small means at her command, grudging 
neither time nor trouble in that endeavour. For Sally 
knew well, and had known for long, of her master's 
failing health, and of those occasional seizures, one of 
Which Kitty had witnessed for the first time that day. 



CHAPTER XI. 

"WHY SHOULD HE NOT FETCH ME?" 



, Madam Annette, taste it, please, and say if 
it is good ? " 

" But yes ; perfectly ! You have very well learn your 
lesson, my child. The next time we learn some other 
dish. A fine omelette, now what could be better for 
the dejeuner of Monsieur votre-pere ? and the eggs are 
sheep ; oh, yes, very sheep 1 Also, look you, Kitty, with 
the omelette you can have always a great variety." 

"Oh, yes," responded Kitty ; "I will certainly learn to 
make omelettes ; and other kinds of soup as well, if you 
will teach me. How good you are to take so much 
trouble with me ! Pierre, you ought to be extremely 
obliged to me. I have been making your supper for 
you." 

Pierre had been sitting by the fire, ostensibly roasting 
chestnuts, but really giving admiring attention to Kitty 
as she moved about his mother's kitchen. 

Silently, he looked up at her with his bold, dark eyes 
for a moment, watching the play of the bright wood fire 
upon the girl's dark brown curls, her creamy, rose-tinted 
cheek, and the outline of her graceful form, with a sort 
of lazy pleasure. 

Kitty's little foot tapped on the floor impatiently, 
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"Well, sir! what have you to say?" she demanded. 

" About the supper ? Oh, it will be, of course, far too 
good for me, because you have made it. Yet I shall fall 
upon it and devour it for the same reason, and scarce 
know how to exist till supper time. How can I reward 
your exertions on my behalf, Kitty ? ' 

" On my father's behalf, you mean." 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders. 

" Well, what can I do for you ? See you home ?" 

"No. John promised to fetch me. Here he comes." 

Pierre frowned. 

"Always John," he muttered. 

"Now that is unkind," said Kitty, "when you know 
that it is nearly six months since John was home, and 
when he only came back yesterday. Why should he 
not fetch me ? " 

To that question another shrug of the shoulders was 
the sole answer. But though Pierre was not best pleased 
at John's appearance on the scene just now, he greeted 
him at least with apparent cordiality. It was the first 
time they had met since John had come ashore, and the 
two had really a strong liking for each other, notwith- 
standing occasional disputes. There was now, in addi- 
tion, a sort of rivalry between them, at least on Pierre's 
side ; but this was undreamed of by unconscious Kitty, 
who, had she guessed it, would have scouted the idea, as 
ridiculous in the extreme. 

John was a good-looking, well-set-up young fellow, 
chiefly remarkable, in appearance, for his bright and 
honest expression of countenance. He still bore a sort 
of likeness to Pierre, though John was neither so dark 
nor so decidedly handsome. But the two certainly 
resembled each other in height and build. 
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* How jolly snug you look here ! " cried John, taking 
off his pilot coat and throwing it at Pierre. Then fling- 
ing his arm round Madam Annette's shoulders he gave 
her a hearty kiss upon her smooth cheek. 

"Am I not a good boy for coming to see you so 
soon ? " he said ; " and Kitty is not going to take me 
away at once, so she needn't think it" 

Madam Annette beamed upon the young fellow 
with almost as much affection as if he had been her son. 

" How say you, my child ? " she asked, turning to 
Kitty ; " are you much pressed ? you can stay yet a 
little moment, that I can have with this naughty boy 
what he call one ' yarn.' Venez donc^ mes enfants, asseyez 
vous! That is right all close to me, so ! ' 

" What have you there, Pierre ? " demanded John, 
settling himself on the rug between Kitty and Madam 
Annette. " Nuts ? Hand over ; don't keep all the good 
things to yourself." 

" And how," asked Pierre's mother presently, " do you 
find all chez-vous? There are many changes since you 
have last come n'est-ce-pas ? " 

" Mais, out, Madame. Truly the old home is hardly 
the same. With three of my sisters gone from it 
Elizabeth to our aunt in Edinburgh ; and Harriet and 
Sarah both married, on the same day too ! 'Twas hard 
that we lay off Gibraltar at the time, and that I could 
not come home for that double event. The girls must 
have been vastly sly about it, I think. For, I at any 
rate, had no idea that there was anything of that sort in 
the wind when last I left home, the day after our 
'Waterloo Ball.' You remember that ball, eh, Kitty?" 

John bent his head close to hers, looking earnestly into 
the girl's bright eyes for a moment. Her eyes fell, an4 
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a slight blush rose to her cheek, but she answered care* 
lessly : 

u Of course I remember it ! It was my first ball. I 
enjoyed it immensely. What a fine dancer Captain Bell 
was was he not ? " 

The boys both laughed. 

"I suppose," said Pierre to John, "that your sisters 1 
marriages were really made up that night. The balls 
hereabouts seem propitious for match-making. If I 
mistake not it was at a ball at the White House that 
your sister Frances entrapped Captain Grand." 

" Pierre I " cried his mother reproachfully. 

But that young man, nothing daunted, only settled 
his handsome head more comfortably against his arms, 
folded behind it ; and looking coolly across at Kitty from 
between his half-closed eyelids, remarked : 

" It would not in the least surprise me to hear of 
another engagement soon after my Grandmother's 
Christmas ball. What do you say, Kitty ? " 

" Indeed," answered she ; " I should imagine you must 
be the best judge of that But let me know in good 
time, Pierre, that I may have a new gown made to dance 
at your wedding. Come, John, I must be going now ; " 
and with that she rose and put on her cloak and bonnet 

A few minutes afterwards the two stepped out from 
Madam Annette's cottage into the sweet on-coming 
evening into Paradise as John felt. 

It was so delightful to walk thus ; first in long shel- 
tered lanes, then along the sea-front; and to know 
that it was fast getting dark ; that there would be no 
moon, but only the stars to light them on their way ; 
that their way was lonely, and that there were known 
to be wild characters about ; all of. which gave John 
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more than sufficient reason to draw Kitty's little hand 
very closely through his arm, and to bend over her now 
and again in so tender a manner. But no word of the 
feeling with which the young fellow's heart was swelling 
escaped his lips. Kitty was under his special care and 
protection. He would have died rather than abuse his 
pioud position by even a word which might annoy her; 
for, after all, he was not sure, though he hoped all 
would be right between them, and intended before long 
to test that hope. Not, however, this evening, when, if 
things went not as he desired, she would, perforce, have 
to put up with his company for the remainder of that 
long walk, however unwillingly. 

Still, though John could control his tongue, he could 
not control his eyes ; not that that mattered much, as 
their faces were barely visible to each other in the 
gloaming. 

It was Kitty who did most of the talking, John 
demanding from her news of the place of which he had 
as yet heard little. 

" How are the Fawcetts ? " he asked * It wants but a 
fortnight to their ball, Kitty. I shall have six dances, at 
least, with you." 

To that Kitty made no answer, for an especial reason 
which she would not tell him then. 

" The Fawcetts are very well," she said, " but it seems 
dull at the Grange now. Ben's going away has made a 
great difference. Madam Fawcett misses him very much, 
I fear. It is such a pity she has no daughter left at home 
with her now. However, they will have your brother 
Robert's wife and little Bess with them soon again, if it is 
true that Captain Garnett is going abroad for a year in 
that new ship of his. There is one thing," added Kitty, 
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"that I do like Pierre for. He is so devoted to his 
grandmother. He told me that before Ben went away 
he promised to take his place with Madam Fawcett, as 
much as possible. It is said that Pierre's father was her 
favourite son next to Ben at least. And Pierre keeps 
his promise. He is a good deal with his grandmother at 
the Grange, and is always so gentle and respectful with 
her, wild as he is." 

" How has Anne been all this time ? " John asked 
after a pause ; " I thought she seemed worried." 

a I am afraid my father's affairs, his losses, you know, 
have rather upset her ; it is only that, I fancy. She feels 
his troubles as if they were her own poor dear Anne I" 
said Kitty, with a sigh which John echoed. 

"Yes, poor Anne," he said ; "and poor Cousin Owen- 
There have been two lives spoilt" 

Not spoilt," said Kitty. 

"Well, I do not know what you call it I supposft 
you know now what I knew years ago at the time it 
happened. They loved each other, and were to have 
been married. Then came poor Anne's illness, and so 
she broke with your father." 

" That she did not ! She has never broken with him, 
nor he with her. Do you think because people cannot 
be married they must cease to love each other? That 
would be a fine love, truly! They Jove each other as 
much as ever. I am sure of it A rid it has not spoilt 
their lives ; both of them are too good to let it do so. My 
father has pleasure in his work : and as for Anne, why 
you know, John, she is always the most amiable, and 
generally the most cheerful person in the house. T!ieir 
lives spoilt, indeed 1 It would be a poor kind vC love 
that would do that 1 " 
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Well, well, Kitty," said John, half laughing; "I 
expressed myself ill, I suppose. It was not that I meant 
they were any the worse for it, but that, only that well, 
that I do not think I could bear such a lot myself as 
bravely." 

Here John felt that he was on dangerous ground ; 
and feeling also a well-nigh irresistible yearning to clasp 
Kitty in his arms, were it but for one brief instant, he 
adroitly turned the conversation, by a supreme effort, to 
a less alluring subject 

" Does Frances * marm ' it over the household generally 
as she used to do ? " he asked. 

"Yes," answered Kitty, laughing; "she is much the 
same as ever, I think. She is, however, a devoted 
mother, and of course there were never such angels as 
her two children." 

" I hope she does not let them worry my mother or 
Anne. If I find she does, I shall write to Grand, telling 
him to get leave on urgent private affairs, that he may 
come home and keep Mistress Frances in order." 






CHAPTER XII. 
KITTY'S BALL DRESS. 

'T'IME had dealt tenderly with Anne, so that in 
outward appearance (a more transparent skin 
and thinner hands excepted) there was scarce any 
change at all. Inwardly, however, there had been a 
deepening and strengthening of that sweet and gentle 
spirit which seemed to uplift and consecrate the frail 
and suffering body. Though quite as helpless as 
formerly, and greatly tried at times by weakness, the 
acute paroxysms of pain had become less frequent, a 
fact for which her parents, still more than herself perhaps, 
were full of gratitude. 

To her father and mother, as well as to some others, 
Anne was chief counsellor in difficulties, and comforter 
in troubles ; in her room and presence they found a 
haven of rest from cares and annoyances, if only for a 
time. 

One of Anne's occasional visitors was Madam Henry 
Fawcett, who, having come once to see the gentle invalid, 
was ever ready, on her invitation, to repeat the visit, and 
received always a warm welcome from Anne and her 
mother. 

Pierre, too, came sometimes, and was jnore gentf e and 
docile with Anne than with any other living creature, his 
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grandmother excepted. He would converse pleasantly 
with her upon almost any subject, and listen atten- 
tively, and with seeming earnestness, to the advice she 
gave him, thanking her gratefully for the interest she 
took in him, and promising speedy amendment of his 
careless ways and manner of life. He meant it too, 
thoroughly, at the time. But the truth was that Pierre 
was an incorrigible idler ; and though, being yet very 
young, there might still be hopes of his turning over a 
new leaf, if he would but submit to be guided by those 
who were his best friends, he was liable to fall into 
any sort of mischief, should he be led by bad com- 
panions. At present his heart and his hands might be 
pure, comparatively speaking ; but it is as sadly as cer- 
tainly true that there is no soil like that of constant 
idleness for fructifying hidden germs of sin. 

But if neither Anne nor anyone else could make any 
lasting impression on the wayward boy, his mother at 
least always felt comforted and strengthened by a visit to 
the White House, and by Anne's encouraging assurances 
that all would at length come right with Pierre ; that her 
love and her prayers would no doubt be sooner or later 
responded to, and her son by some means brought to see 
the error of his ways. So Madam Annette would go 
home more hopefully than she had come, and betake 
herself to yet more constant and earnest prayers for her 
boy, with the more faith, perhaps, because of Anne's 
hopeful encouragement and prediction. 

As for Anne herself? In her pure woman's soul reigned 
peace and comfort now, almost always and that though 
the sorrow of past years, if hidden more closely within 
her heart, was just as real a sorrow, and just as living 
a grief as formerly, and would be while time should last 
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for her. But, purified by suffering, and strengthened by 
increased consciousness of Divine approval, as time went 
on, the load was easier to bear. For it seemed to her 
plainer and plainer that she had done right in making 
that resolve of years ago. Then she had made it almost 
entirely for Owen's sake. She would not burden him 
with a sick and helpless wife, to be a useless encum- 
brance in his home instead of the true helpmate she 
would have found it so sweet to be, had not God willed 
it otherwise. At least she would be no drag upon the 
man she loved, in the prime of his life, holding him 
back, perhaps, from possible married happiness with 
some other woman. Anne knew very well that Owen 
would have been cut to the heart had he guessed that 
any idea of the kind had had weight with her, yet his 
marriage was certainly within the bounds of possibility, 
and should it ever take place, well, she would try at 
least to feel some happiness in his. 

Nor was it alone for Owen's sake that Anne was glad 
she had been firm in her resolve. Had she gone from 
her girlhood's home to his at that time, her parents 
would have been sorry, certainly ; sorry to miss her, 
and not to have her to care for ; and a little incredulous 
that she could be as well tended anywhere, and by 
anyone, as by themselves. But now Anne knew, and 
felt with gratitude, that she had become more necessary 
to her parents than ever she had been before, the bond 
between them being not merely that of parent and child, 
but of closest friendship ; so that Anne's room was the 
place which both mother and father instinctively came 
to in any sorrow or disappointment, secure of a ready 
sympathy and hopeful encouragement For Anne's 
bodily and spiritual suffering had taught her many 
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things, which are learned only after years of wide 
experience in the school of life, and even so, by few 
only. 

As soon as this knowledge dawned upon Anne of 
what she was, and might be to her parents, she became, 
in a wonderful degree, more reconciled to her lot, and 
more certain that she had done right in choosing as she 
had done. She and Owen Landon remained close and 
dear friends in the truest sense, while Kitty was always 
a favourite and frequent companion. No mother could 
have taken more thorough interest in her daughter than 
Anne did in Kitty, and that for her own sake as well as 
her father's. She could never forget that she was once 
so nearly taking the place of a mother to the girl, and 
even as it was, took an innocent delight in cherishing 
those sentiments which it was easy for her to feel towards 
Owen's child. So that everything, great or small, which 
concerned Kitty, had paramount interest for Anne, 

One afternoon, late in December, Anne, her mother, 
and Kitty were all engaged in needlework and pleasant 
chatter, the latter relating partly to the Christmas party 
Squire Fawcett was to give on New Year's Eve, The 
Miss Halls had been calling at the Grange, and had come 
from thence to the White House with a budget of news 
to unfold to the ladies there. For since the girls had 
been married there had not been much communication 
between the two families, so that little was known about 
the forthcoming festivities, beyond the fact that invita- 
tions had been received for it Frances and her father 
were going, as well as Edward and John ; and Kitty was 
this time to be in charge of her cousins instead of being 
chaperoned by the Miss Halls. At least that is what 
had been settled a few days ago, before Mr. Landon bad 
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heard of his losses, which of course were no secret to his 
cousins ; and indeed others in the neighbourhood had 
also been losers, among them two sons of Squire 
Fawcett. 

But when Anne turned to Kitty with the question : 

"What is your dress to be, Kitty?" she answered 
trying not to look so disappointed as in reality she felt ? 

"The only ball dress I have, dear Anne, what with 
officers' spurs and the boys' wild dancing, was perfectly 
ruined at the ball here in June. Father was going to 
give me a new one, but now of course he cannot. So I 
shall not go ; you must let me come and keep you com- 
pany instead." 

"Whatl" said the Admiral, who had come into the 
room, unobserved, a little while before, and sat a quiet 
and interested listener to the conversation ; " a Christmas 
ball and Kitty Landon not present. What would our 
boys say to that ? No, no ! That will never do ! Can 
you not rig her up a gown, mother? I am sure there 
should be enough fal-lals in that cedar-wood chest of 
yours to rig out half-a-dozen fine ladies, let alone little 
Kitty Landon." 

" Mother," said Anne, u do you remember that gown I 
had for Robert's wedding ? That was the only time 1 
ever wore it ; I shall never wear it again. It is in the 
cedar-wood chest, and would do for Kitty very nicely, I 
think." 

"Come with me, Kitty," said Madam Garnett; "we 
will fetch that and some other things I have stored up, 
and Anne shall choose what will be best for you to 



wear." 



They left the room but soon returned, their arms filled 
with several rather antique dresses of rich material and 
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design, chiefly thick brocaded silks. After these had 
been duly inspected and admired, it was decided by 
Anne, with the entire concurrence of all, that nothing 
would suit Kitty so well as the pretty simple gown 
she herself had worn at her brother's marriage an ivory 
silk, of light texture, with a design, simple as graceful, 
of tiny pink roses running over it such a pattern as 
those since known by the name of " Dolly Varden," 
though that younp- lady herself was not evolved from 
her author's brain for perhaps nearly a quarter of a 
century later. 

Kitty was mada to retire into what Anne called her 
robing room, accompanied by Madam Garnett, and 
presently emergetl a very dainty little maiden indeed, 
but obliged to hold up her skirt in front, because Anne 
was much taller than ever Kitty would be. 

" When it is altered to the present fashion," said Anne, 
"it will never be recognised, even by Miss Chrissie Hall. 
It is at least seven years since I wore it But how about 
altering it, my child ? " 

" Why," said Mrs. Garnett, " to-morrow Miss Tag is 
coming to stay for a day or two to make Frances a 
pelisse, and the children new frocks and spensers. We 
will keep her afterwards for another day or so, and 
Kitty shall come over too, if her father can spare her, 
and WQ will contrive between us to convert it into the 
present mode." 

And so it was settled, to the satisfaction of all parties. 

As a result, one afternoon, some five or six days later, 
Kitty was standing before a long mirror in the room 
devoted to the rites over which Miss Tag presided ; 
while that lady, dressed in a stomacher thickly embroid- 
ered with needles and pins, and further garnished with a 

I 
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varied assortment of snippings and ravellings, basted the 
short sleeves of the transformed silk dress a trifle higher, 
so that Kitty's pretty dimpled elbows might be better 
seen ; thus proving herself an artist in her way, with a 
proper appreciation of beauty and effect. Mrs. Garnett 
was engaged, after the fashion of most mothers, when 
their young people try on new frocks, in giving a pull 
here, and a poke there, with the ostensible object of 
making the garment "sit;" but rather, as the young 
people are often disposed to think, in teaching them to 
play a very pretty game of patience so long does the 
final trying-on process usually take, and so trying is 
it however delightful in itself the new dress may be. 

Nellie Garnett, engaged in making a part of her 
own new winter dress, under the supervision of her 
sister Frances, took advantage of that lady's temporary 
absence from the room, to leave her work ; and drawing 
nearer the group at the mirror, gave it as her opinion 
that " Cousin Kitty and the dress were both lovely alike," 
Miss Tag, with a loud sniff of approval, either of the 
child's remark, or her own work, observed that she had 
heard it said as there was to be several of the counties 
(by which she was understood to mean the county 
families) at Squire Fawcett's ; but for her part, county 
or no county, she must and would say as she did not 
believe there would be a man/, if any, young ladies 
there, as could hold a candle to Miss Landon. " And 
what do you say, sir ? " added the worthy seamstress to 
Edward who had just strolled in, with his eldest sister 
behind him, in time to hear Miss Tag's laudatory speech 
on the charms of Kitty and her new gown. 

But Mr. Edward said nothing in answer, by word of 
mouth tt least, only his eyes spoke for him as he bent 
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them on the pretty figure reflected in the glass. Their 
speech was lost on Kitty and intercepted by Frances, 
who remarked rather tartly : 

" We do not allow young gentlemen in the work-room, 
Edward, they are only in the way." 

"All right, Fan," answered her brother; "I am going 
directly ; I only came to pay my respects to Miss Tag 
accept my best congratulations on this masterpiece, Miss 
Tag." He bowed with a courtly air which highly pleased 
her, and to which she responded with a profound curtsey. 

rt Oh, by the way," added Edward, " there was one 
thing more. Kitty's father has come, and I undertook 
to tell her so. Kitty, may I conduct you to him? He 
is now in Anne's room." 

rt Can I go, ma'am?" asked Kitty, addressing Mrs. 
Garnett ; " Miss Tag has finished the basting, and that is 
all, I think ; and I promised Anne to let her see it." 

"Yes, go, child, but do not stay too long, for Miss 
Tag must fix those sleeves to-night before she goes." 

In the corridor, between the work-room on one side of 
the house and Anne's room on the other, twilight had 
already fallen. Edward drew Kitty to one of the win- 
dows that the clear cold light of the oncoming evening 
might rest upon her. 

1 Let me look at you, Kitty," he said ; " I have scarcely 
seen you since my return. Have you ever thought of 
me while I was away? and the pleasant hours we used 
to spend together over drawing and books ? " 

The girl lifted her pure bright face to him with a 
franker look than it pleased him to see ; he would rather 
have seen her eyes droop beneath his. 

" Of course, Edward," she said, " I should indeed be 
an ungrateful girl did I forget all you have done for me. 
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and all the trouble you used to take. Why, very often 
when I sit down to my books jor my easel, I think of 
you how could I help but do so ? 

Edward's face brightened. 

"Just," continued Kitty, "as I almost always think of 
Miss Hall when I sit down to my music. But, Edward, 
I am so glad you have passed your last examination ! 
Father and I were so delighted to hear it" 

" Yes, I have taken my degree." 

a And now you can really be a clergyman ! * 

"Yes, really. Next year I may be ordained." 

u And what will you do then ?" 

" I do not know. There will be no opening for me 
anywhere about here, so I fear I shall have to go far 
away from you all," said Edward, rather despondently. 

" Well, what then ? We shall miss you of course ; but 
it will be only just as it has been for these few years 
past You may come back and see us sometimes still, 
and then you will have your work. There is nothing to 
sigh about, Edward," remarked matter-of-fact Kitty. 

Edward laughed a little, but repeated the sigh involun- 
tarily. 

" Well, since you bid me be content, I must e'en be 
so, I suppose," he said. " Come, child, or we shall have 
Miss Tag sending for you before Anne has had time to 
admire your dress." 

While that process was going on assisted by Kitty's 
father, who was sitting with Anne quick light footsteps 
were heard approaching the room, and the door opened 
to admit John and Pierre who were laughing together, 
evidently at something the latter had been telling John. 

" It was the rarest fun," he added, just as they entered ; 
" you ought to have been there, Jack 1 " 
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* What fun was that ? Some mischief, I doubt not, 
Master Pierre/' said Anne, when the boy had saluted 
her with respectful gaiety. 

" Catching sprats beyond Kingsden ; rare sport, I 
can tell you, Cousin Anne," answered Pierre, who had 
invented that relationship between them to avoid either 
formality or familiarity in addressing Anne, who was a 
favourite of his. Then he drew back a step or two, and 
made a low bow to Kitty with his hand upon his heart 

" Mistress Kitty Landon, your most obedient ! Pre- 
paring for fresh conquests, I see. So let me be first in 
the field, and crave the pleasure of the first dance at my 
grandfather's rout." 

At that moment the door opened and little Eleanor's 
head appeared. 

" Cousin Kitty, you are to come to Miss Tag at once, 
sister Frances says." 

Glad, perhaps, to escape answering Pierre, Kitty ran 
off as bidden, saying : 

" I have but to change my dress, and shall be back in 
a few moments, father." 

As she left the room John followed her. 

" A moment, Kitty," he said. " Tell Frances she is 
coming, Nell. Kitty, see here," drawing her to the 
window as Edward had done, "your gown needs but 
this." 

" This " consisted of several yards of lovely lace. 

" I got it on purpose for you ; it will look so fine on 
your pretty neck and arms. Do take it, Kitty, dear!" 

But Kitty was looking at him severely. 

" You told me you never would again 1 " she said 
" Oh, John 1 " 

"And I haven't I" he said, hotly. "You are ever 
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ready to think wrong of me, Kitty. Do you think I 
would have broken the promise I gave you that night 
and after we exchanged those silver pieces, too ! Kitty, 
keep the lace, I bought it on purpose for you." 

" Then you should not waste so much money on me, 
Such fine lace must have cost a great deal" 

"No I got it very cheap," he admitted. 

"You bought it of Pierre! you know that is just the 
same. I cannot take it, Jack." 

"Then you are a hard-hearted little thing! and you 
don't care for me a bit ! I daresay you have forgotten 
all about that night, my last on shore ; and have never 
once thought of me since. Perhaps, even, you have lost 
your half of the lucky sixpence, or given it away, as 
like as not," John said in a quick low voice, for he was 
very angry. 

a No, John," said Kitty, with sorrowful coldness ; " I 
have it yet." 

" Do you wear it, dear ? " in a different tone, 

M No ; but it is safe in my work-basket" 

And with bent head Kitty walked slowly away towards 
the work-room. 

As her hand rested on the door handle his came 
softly upon it. 

"I will not offend again," he whispered; "but this 
shall go the way of the fan." 

He opened the door, and following her In, went straight 
to the fire, and threw a packet right into its glowing 
heart. 

a What *re you doing ? What is that, John ? " asked 
Frances. 

" One of my sins, Fan," he answered, and turned again 
to leave the room. But he could not refrain from giving 
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Kitty one swift glance of mingled love and reproach 
their eyes encountered momentarily. 

Had Edward been there, he might have sighed again, 
for Kitty's eyes never drooped beneath his gaze as they 
did then before his brother's. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE FAWCETTS' CHRISTMAS BALL. 

A WHITE, white world, with the snow yet lightly 
and slowly falling, though there were patches 
of pale blue, here and there, amid the masses of 
white clouds high overhead. The sun, already shining, 
together with the quick flitting movements of the 
birds hopping excitedly about the trees, caused the 
branches to drop some atoms of their pure and lovely 
burden ; so that it was evident to Kitty, as she stood at 
the window breaking bread for the birds, that there was 
little if any frost. At the sound of her father's step 
behind her she closed the window and turned to receive 
his morning greeting. 

" Here is a lovely New Year's Eve ! " said the Vicar> 
as he stood for a moment with his arm round his 
daughter, looking forth at the glistening snowy land- 
scape ; " too lovely to regard as ' nature's shroud for 
the dying year;' we will think of it as the baptismal 
robe for the coming new one." 

" Yes, that is much better," said Kitty ; " but, father. 
is it very deep ? " 

1 Yes, nearly half a foot, I suppose ; but light and 
loose, for there is no frost. You are wondering how you 
will aU reach the Grange to-night ; but I think that will 
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be all right Indeed, should there be no other way the 
boys would, I daresay, set to work to sweep a path all 
the way thither rather than not go." 

Kitty laughed, and drew the round table a little nearer 
to the brightly-burning fire. 

" Here is your coffee, father," she said ; " drink it while 
it is yet hot, and I will spread your toast for you. After 
your long walk in the snow you must want your break- 
fast, and here is one of the new-laid eggs Mrs. Fawcett 
sent us." 

u And you, Kitty you are going to breakfast on 
porridge as usual ? " 

{ Well, it is very good for me, and I like it too ; it is 
no hardship, father dear," with an affectionate look which 
he returned with interest. 

" Here comes an early visitor John Garnett," said the 
Vicar, who was rather short-sighted. 

Kitty turned quickly in her chair. 

u No, it is Pierre Fawcett." 

u Is it ? How like those two lads are to be sure ! n 

*' Do you think so ? I do not though I know many 
people have said so," answered Kitty. 

" Come in, Pierre!" cried the Vicar. "Yes, this way; 
never mind going round to the front." 

He went and opened the window. 

" A moment, sir," said Pierre, " I must shake the snow 
from my boots, or I shall never be able to look Sally in 
the face again." 

" Nor me either," said Kitty, " I am quite as particular 
as Sally. Come and have some breakfast, Pierre." 

"Here is toast and bread, and some very good butter; 
help yourself, my boy," said Mr. Landon, "and Kitty 
will give you a cup of coffee, or will you take porridge ? M 
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a Sally has some nice and hot in the kitchen," said 
Kitty, "and it is very good for the complexion, 
Pierre. 1 

" That I can see for myself," answered Pierre, glanc- 
ing from Kitty's porridge plate to her laughing face; 
" but seriously yes, Miss Landon, I can be serious some- 
times I breakfasted an hour ago in my bachelor 
quarters alone 1 " 

"Goodness, Pierre! bachelor quarters! What can 
you mean, and what have you done with your mother?" 
Kitty demanded, before her father could frame a like 
question. 

"/ have done nothing with her. It is my grand- 
mother. She has lately been falling out with some of 
her maids or rather with Mrs. Kirby, who has been 
over the maids. She and my grandmother have 
quarrelled, and Mrs. Kirby has taken herself off to her 
married daughter in London. This was a day or two 
since, and the old lady I mean my respected grand- 
mother was so put about that it seems she was glad 
enough to accept my mother's offer to come and help 
with the housekeeping, at any rate till after this ball." 

" I am glad to hear it, Pierre," said the Vicar. " It has 
struck me for some time past that your mother has been 
gradually winning her way into your grandmother's 
confidence; and I think it likely that she has more 
affection for her than she has appeared to have." 

" They have done a considerable quantity of needle- 
work tog^tk^r, during the last year or two, certainly," 
observed Pierre, " and have exchanged some household 
recipes > say grandmother giving those for ' caudle ' 
whatever ^hat may be and for ' pudding-pies,' as a set- 
off against my mother's ' bouillon ' and ' tisane.' I do 
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not know whether that be a sign of growing affection on 
the part of ladies is it, Kitty?" 

"Sometimes, but not invariably, I fancy.** 
' It only applies in the case of ladies, I suppose ; 
otherwise I would at once make a study of my grand- 
mother's cookery book." 

" It would be complete waste of time, Pierre. What 
can boys or even men want to know about cooking 
for ? " 

* Oh, sir,** cried Pierre, turning to the Vicar, " have you 
never taught your daughter that no knowledge that can 
possibly be acquired by man or woman is to be despised ? 
Besides," turning again to Kitty, " a knowledge of 
cooking may even be the means of conferring semi- 
regal dignity on a man. Do you not remember how my 
Uncle Ben told us of his adventure in that island in the 
South Seas, where, the culinary art being as yet undis- 
covered, he gave the king his first lesson in it? You 
recollect, surely he taught him to make a beefsteak 
pudding, or was it only to roast birds in their feathers in 
the primitive oven of a hole dug in the earth? But any- 
how His Majesty was so enchanted with the result that 
he offered him half his throne if he would but stay with 
him and do the cooking. Yes, and he was to have 
perquisites, too, of different sorts, and as many as he 
pleased/' 

" How do you think the guests will get to the Grange 
to-night, through all this snow?" asked the Vicar, giving 
a rather sudden turn to the conversation. 

" Ah, that is what I came to tell you. We settled it 
last night, when the snow began to come down so 
steadily. My grandfather is going to have the great 
wagon carpeted deep with straw, and covered well in with 
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a stout tarpaulin ; and he will send it to bring the White 
House party, with you, Kitty, and the Miss Halls. I 
am going to drive it, and shall bring plenty of rugs ; 
then if you all warmly wrap yourselves you will do 
famously. As for the other folks, from greater distances, 
they most of them have conveyances of some sort ; and 
if any do not choose to bring their horses out, why let 
them bide at home. It will not very greatly affect my 
happiness. Now I must be off, for I have much to 
see to. Will you not take compassion on me and give 
me one or two recipes, Kitty? you know while my 
mother is away I must do for myself." 

" I will refer you to Sally, then," said Kitty, " she 
knows several plain wholesome dishes that will not be 
likely to disagree with you. Shall I call her in ?" 

"I am afraid I must defer the pleasure, but thank 
you all the same. Shall we see you, sir, at the Grange 
to-night ? " 

" No, not to-night, Pierre." 

" Farewell then, sir. Au revoir, Kitty. Keep plenty 
of dances for me." 

And Pierre left them, by the way he had come 
through the window. 

A cheery welcome seemed to shine, alike from the 
lighted windows and the open door of the Grange that 
evening, as the big wagon, drawn by four huge Flemish 
horses, drew up at the entrance. In the great hall, 
where a ruddy fire was burning, stood the Squire himself, 
ready to greet his guests, with two or three of his sons, 
who had come from their more or less distant homes, 
with wives and families to spend Christmas and New 
Year with the old people. 

On the driving seat of the wagon sat Pierre and Dr. 
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Hall the latter holding "the ribbons ;" and the horses 
steaming away, from the fine pace at which the doctor 
had brought them along the last part of the journey, 
notwithstanding the deep snow. 

Now Pierre loved driving decidedly more, for 
instance, than he loved the doctor ; yet, notwithstanding 
that, when they had come a little more than half-way., 
he most obligingly offered the doctor the privilege of 
driving the remainder of the distance. Dr. Hall laughed 
to himself He saw perfectly through the ruse of the 
ingenuous youth. But being good-natured, and remem- 
bering that the time was not so far distant when he 
would have acted likewise, and that even now he would 
scarcely be averse to doing so, he took the reins without 
remark, save that as Pierre began to descend, almost 
before the doctor had reined up, he said dryly : 

rt Have a care, young sir, or you will scarcely save 
your limbs for dancing. I am sure my sisters should be 
vastly obliged to you for your eagerness to release them 
from their unwonted position. You will find them, how- 
ever, no light weight, I fear 1 " 

But Pierre had no time to answer the sally save by a 
scowl, lost on the doctor in the gloom of evening. 

Notwithstanding the reports of the probable presence 
of " County Families," the Fawcetts' ball was no formal 
gathering, but a right merry Christmas party, and family 
festival par excellence. It was an occasion when every- 
body had to dance young and old from the picturesque 
old squire himself, and his dainty little dame, down to 
little Nellie Garnett, and some yet younger members of 
the Fawcett family in the third generation. True, there 
was a room set out with tables for loo, and quadrille, and 
piquet for the elders when breathless with dancing; 
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which was not, however, resorted to till the evening had 
worn on considerably. For it was wonderful how much 
laten t energy was developed when once it was set going ; 
and the Squire and Admiral Garnett were almost as inde- 
fatigable as Dr. Hall in " keeping it up." As for the Miss 
Halls they enjoyed themselves hugely; particularly 
Miss Prissie, who was in great request among the young 
fellows because she danced with so much spirit ; 
spirited dancing being in vogue in those days. So 
exceedingly merry did Miss Prissie become, indeed, that 
she was twice taken to task for flirting by her sister, and 
again by Pierre Fawcett, who declared himself much 
hurt because Miss Prissie had taken a dance he had 
meant to have and bestowed it on a marine officer. 

Before the dancing had begun, Nellie Garnett over- 
heard a little discussion between Dame Fawcett and her 
daughter-in-law : 

" Indeed, dear madam, I would not go to the dance," 
urged Madam Annette to the frail little lady, "you have 
the air feeble this evening ; it will be too much for you," 

"My good Annette," replied Mrs. Fawcett, a little 
querulously, "of course you do not know; but on such 
an occasion the hostess must always open the ball." 

"You are like me," said Nellie Garnett, " you do not 
often get a chance of dancing, do you, ma'am ? At home, 
you know, there used often to be little parties when my 
brothers came home, and brought their friends from the 
ship. But then sister Frances used to say, * Now, 
Eleanor, it is time all good girls were in their beds." 

" What did you then, my child ? " asked the old lady 
kindly. 

"Why I was forced to go," said Nellie; "but I don't 
think I was a very good girl, because I did not stay in 
my bed, " 
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' No ! that was certainly naughty. 1 ' 

u As soon as I heard old Dickie Long's fiddle, and 
the dancing begin, I jumped out of my bed, and sat on 
the stairs ; and Molly would put the room door open, 
and so I could see the dancers when they came to that 
end" 

Perhaps of all present at that gathering, which to 
some there was destined to be so memorable, John 
Garnett during the first part of the evening enjoyed 
himself least, though no one would have guessed it, for 
apparently he was one of the gayest. But he did not 
ask Kitty to dance, nor exchange a word with her until 
just before supper, when he caught her alone for a 
moment, with anything but a bright look on her face. 

"You have behaved very badly, Kitty, no wonder you 
look so grave. It is your conscience! neglecting old 
friends for new ones again ! " said he, with deep reproach 
in eyes and voice. 

" Has anyone complained? Who is it?" Kitty asked 
lightly, though to tell the truth her gaiety also had been 
somewhat forced during the evening though she began 
to feel lighter-hearted now, on seeing John look so 
miserable. 

" Oh, So-and-so ; and So-and-so ! " he answered, giving 
names. 

"Oh, I do not care what they say," returned the girl, 
and then in a softer voice : " Why don't you speak for 
yourself, John ?" she asked, archly anticipating the home 
question of " the Puritan maiden Priscilla ; " and at that 
the young fellow's face glowed with delight. 

" Come, I will take you to supper, at all events," he 
said, taking her arm in his. 
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And what with the supper itself, and the general 

hilarity that prevailed, and the brilliant lights and 
warmth of the room, and of Kitty's close proximity, 
John, in his newly-recovered happiness, hardly knew 
whether he was on his heels or his head. But directly 
supper was over he caught the girl's hand in his, escaped 
from the dining-room by a side door, and ran with her 
down a long corridor, and upstairs, to a small room on 
the other side of the great rambling house. It was a 
room that had been Ben's snuggery before he went to 
sea ; and John had often spent many hours with him 
there. Now it was seldom used ; but a fire was burning 
in the grate, for at Christmas time, and with so many 
people staying in the house, the Squire would have fires 
in nearly every room. 

Here, by the fireside, in a low, high-backed chair, John 
placed Kitty. Then with the poker he struck the 
smouldering logs, making the sparks fly up the chimney, 
while the ruddy leaping flames cast lovely lights and 
shadows all about ; upon the girl's pretty graceful 
figure, upon her bright flushed face, her lustrous eyes, 
and richly-shaded hair ; and upon John's speaking 
upturned face, his sparkling eyes, and dark waving locks, 
as he knelt on one knee by Kitty's side, and took her 
hands in his, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"LET NOTHING COME BETWEEN US." 

" TS ITTY, you do forgive me for being such a petulant 
brute the other day ? " 

" Oh, John / " 

"Well; and you do believe it has been only for the 
fun of the thing that I have taken part in any of those 
pranks ? ' 

" Oh, yes, I know that." 

" Then all is right a^ain between us. But I wish 
you were a little girl again that we might make it up 
as we used to do after our quarrels." 

A pause, and a pleading look ; but no encouragement 
from Kitty. 

" I don't believe you care for me a bit, after all." 

" Yes, I do you know I do ; a a great deal 1 *' with 
bent head and lowered voice. 

" Then you will let me kiss you," urged the young 
fellow, strangely humble in the dawn of his new happi- 
ness. But the same moment, at a slight yielding motion 
of the girl's pliant figure, his arms were round her, and 
a blissful silence ensued. 

u Now, John," said Kitty, after a minute or two, " we 
must go back, or they will be coming to look for us. w 

K 
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She rose as she spoke. But John stood before her, 
his hands clasped behind her waist, looking down at the 
pretty drooping face. 

" Now you are mine ! " he said softly, yet with 
triumphant gladness. " No one will ever come between 
us now will they, Kitty? And when shall we be 
married, dear ? * 

* Married 1 " echoed Kitty ; " good gracious, John 1 
what an idea 1 You do not suppose that I can ever leave 
my father." 

" That might not be necessary." 

" Besides that, we are both much too young to think 
of marrying," said Kitty ; " there will be plenty of time 
to think about that" 

"You admit we are engaged then that is some- 
thing ! " 

"I shall never marry anyone but you, if you iman 
that. But we will not say anything more about it well, 
not till you come home again in the spring." 

" I must be content with that, I suppose," said John, 
with a sigh ; glad however to have met with even so 
much success. Then, releasing Kitty, he watched her as 
she stood a little apart drawing on her long glove. 

" May I button it ? " he asked eagerly. 

For answer she held it shyly towards him. 

He fastened it holding the soft fair arm a moment 
with hands that trembled ; then, suddenly bending down, 
pressed his lips upon it. 

" Oh, Kitty," glancing up again with an agitated face, 
14 let nothing ever come between us, but death I " 

She could not answer him, in words ; a strange shud- 
dering had seized her. For a moment she clung to him, 
trembling from head to foot, and with a look upon her 
upturned face John had never seen before, 
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Once more their lips met in silence. In his close clasp 
of the soft yielding figure, there was expressed something 
more than love something of that passion of yearning, 
with a thrill of pain in it which those experience who 
know that ere they meet again the shadow of death may 
fall between them. 

At last they drew apart. 

"Let us go back now, John," said the girl; "or I 
know they will be coming to look for us." 

u Come, then," he said, " we will run down the back 
way, so as not to meet anyone." 

Hand in hand they sped through the long corridor, 
turned sharply to the left, and ran down a back stair- 
case, which landed them in the kitchen regions. Right 
facing them, at the end of a passage, was an open door, 
leading into a sort of courtyard. Reined up at the 
door was a man on horse-back the postman drinking 
a mug of hot spiced ale, which one of the maids had 
brought him at her mistress's bidding. 

On the left of the staircase ran another passage, at 
the end of which was one of the entrances to the 
dining-room, where supper had been spread, and the 
tables were not yet cleared. Indeed the latest lingering 
of the guests, the dons vivants, had but lately quitted 
the dining-room, passing up three broad low steps of 
highly-polished oak, through the folding doors into the 
dancing-room. 

In the middle of the dining-room, facing the door into 
the corridor, stood Madam Fawcett, turning over in her 
fingers an unopened letter. Catching sight of John and 
Kitty, she called to them in her gentle voice : 

" Come hither, my dears. I have here a letter from my 
on-in-law Robert It is, indeed, addressed to the Squire. 
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But he is in the card-room, and dislikes of all things to 
be disturbed over his game of piquet. Moreover we 
have no secrets, where our children are concerned, at 
least, and I am anxious for news of Elizabeth, who had 
a slight indisposition when last we heard. So I am 
going to open the letter, and you two children may stay 
and hear the news. Besides, it is likely that Robert has 
enclosed a letter for his mother, of which you may be 
the bearer, John." 

With that Madam Fawcett began to open the letter, 
but carefully, not to break the big seal, for those were 
always saved for little Bess Garnett. The large, closely- 
written sheet unfolded, the old lady began to read. 
But all at once she looked up, with a curious, dazed 
expression on the gentle old face. 

" What is it, ma'am ? " asked Kitty, anxiously. 

The only answer was a blank look and a low moan ; 
and the next instant John sprang forward and caught 
the frail tottering figure in his strong young arms. 

Kitty, a little unstrung from her late experience, gave 
a shriek which ran among the oak rafters, bringing 
in Madam Annette (who was assisting the maids in 
clearing tables), and striking consternation and alarm 
into the hearts of the company in the adjoining room. 
The music ceased suddenly, gay footsteps were arrested, 
laughing voices hushed. In another instant the wide 
doors were thrown open, and the old Squire stood upon 
the topmost step, with Admiral Garnett and Dr. Hall at 
either shoulder. Behind them the guests crowded, with 
scared or curious faces. 

There upon the floor lay little Madam Fawcett, her 
head in the lap of Kitty Landon, and with John Garnett 
kneeling at her side chafing the small withered hands. 
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In two strides Dr. Hall reached the group. 

a Keep away, please," he said, in short abrupt tones, as 
some of the visitors began to gather round ; " air is what 
is needed for her, and quiet." Then glancing up, after a 
moment or two, at the husband who stood by with his 
old friend and one of his sons, he whispered " Do not 
fear, Squire, it is but a fainting fit, out of which I trust 
soon to bring her. You," turning to Mr. Fawcett and 
Ned Garnett, " clear the room. We cannot move her 
yet. And, John, take Kitty away ; the child looks ready 
to swoon. But you must defer that, Kitty, till I have 
time to attend to you. Here is Madam Annette, the 
very person I want" 

The doctor had spoken as hopefully as he could. But 
knowing well that the matter was really grave a severe 
stroke of paralysis he decided to remain all night at 
the Grange. Several ladies, including his own sisters, 
and one of the Squire's married daughters, proffered 
assistance in nursing. But the doctor declined all offers. 

" Madam Annette," he said decisively, " will remain 
and nurse her mother-in-law. She has often helped me 
with my poor patients, and is strong to lift, and tireless 
in watching. I could desire no better nurse. She 
always acts exactly as I wish her. w 

" Will you stay, Annette ? " asked her father-in-law ; 
* I would sooner trust my dear wife to you than to any- 
one else, and I know she would herself wish it ; while it 
will be a great comfort to me." 

" For me, I desire nothing better than to remain/ 1 she 
answered. 

Meantime, most of the guests had departed, awe- 
struck, and full of sorrow for the family so suddenly 
plunged into mourning. 
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For the letter which had fallen from Madam Fawcett*s 
nerveless hand had been read by her son, and the 
immediate cause of her seizure was revealed. 

Captain Robert Garnett's letter to his father-in-law 
contained the intelligence that his wife Elizabeth had 
died, suddenly, in a very rapid consumption. 



CHAPTER XV, 

"IS IT JOHN GARNETT?" 

C INCE the paying off of the last ship to which Captain 
Garnett had been attached, he and a brother officer, 
both being of an adventurous turn, and having money at 
their command, had bought and fitted out a frigate for 
private service in the West Indies or elsewhere, as their 
fancy might direct 

About a month after the news of Mrs. Robert's death 
had come to Beachden, a discussion was going on in 
Anne Garnett's room Kitty Landon being present as 
to what was to be done with little Bess ; this in conse- 
quence of a letter received that morning from the child's 
father. 

" Robert writes," said Anne, explaining to Kitty, "that 
he is now nearly ready to go to sea. And he asks if 
mother will take charge of Bess ; otherwise he must 
place her at school somewhere." 

" At school ! among strangers 1 Oh, poor little Bess 1 " 
cried Kitty. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Garnett, " it would, I am sure, half 
break the child's little heart ; so soon, too, after losing 
her mother. I am sure I would gladly take charge of 
her if it might be if it were possible." 

"But, mother," put in Frances hastily, "you know we 
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agreed that that could not be. Another child in the 
house would be too much ; we could not do justice to 
Bess and to my children too. I am sure, what with one 
thing and another, that it is all we can do to get them 
properly cared for now, and the maids never to be 
depended on for anything." 

" She ought not to go to school, at all events," said 
Anne, " she is much too young ; poor little Bess ! " 

" If only," said Mrs. Garnett, tearfully for as far as 
she was concerned, she would have taken charge of her 
son's little daughter more than gladly but somehow of 
late Frances had become the ruling spirit in the house, 
and was apt to make herself, or at least her children, the 
first consideration in most circumstances " if only we 
knew some good trustworthy person with whom we could 
place the dear child ; somewhere not far away, so that 
we might go and see how it fared with her as often as 
we pleased. But though many might be glad, for her 
father will pay well, there is nobody that I know of. 
Of course it should be one who understands children, 
and who loves them." 

They were all silent awhile. 

Then there came a flash of thought to Kitty's mind ; 
she stooped and whispered to Anne, with an eager 
face. 

" You ! oh, yes I that is a good thought," Anne 
whispered back; "propose it yourself, Kitty." 

"Ma'am," said Kitty, addressing Mrs. Garnett, "do 
you think my cousin Robert would trust little Bess to 
me ? I do not, it is true, know much about children, but 
I dearly love them ; and in difficulties I could always 
come to you. At any rate, I should be able to educate 
her for some years to come/ 
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Madam Garnett glanced quickly at Frances, and saw 
no signs of disapproval in her face. 

"Why, yes, Kitty," she answered, "that seems to me 
a good plan if your father make no objection." 

" I do not think he would ; but of course Kitty would 
first ascertain that," put in Anne. 

" You must understand," said Frances, "that you would 
have to bring Bess up quite under our supervision." 

" Oh, yes of course, Cousin Frances," answered Kitty 
rather falteringly. 

"As to that," said Anne, "you have more than a 
handful with your own children, Fan. You had better 
leave Kitty and Bess to our guidance mother's and 
mine ; I warrant we shall be able to do well enough for 
Bess between the three of us." 

After that Frances said no more. 

To Kitty this idea touching little Bess was fraught 
with very much pleasure for more reasons than one. 

The money that her cousin Robert was likely to pay 
for his little daughter's board and education would be a 
considerable addition to their so greatly reduced income. 
With careful management she would now be able to 
provide better for her father ; and, further, to relieve his 
mind somewhat, by having a little always in hand for 
small and really needed charities. 

But, over and above all this, Kitty recognised that she 
had a more selfish reason for gladness. She wanted a 
new interest in her life. During these last weeks, ever 
since John Garnett had so plainly told her of his love, 
Kitty had been restless and ill at ease. She blamed 
herself for having encouraged him, when she was so 
well aware that a match between John and herself 
simple, portionless Kitty Landon, was likely to be 
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looked on with very unfavourable eyes by John's parents, 
as well as by most of the family. Only Anne, she felt 
sure, would be on their side. While the glamour of their 
mutual revelation was upon her, these considerations 
had fallen into the background. John's delight in her 
confession, and her own content in his delight, had filled 
her being to the exclusion of more practical thoughts. 
But a short time after her young lover had sailed for 
the Mediterranean, came the first jarring note in her 
new-born happiness. Duly or unduly, she blamed her- 
self for acting as she had done certainly against the 
wishes of the friends who had been so good to her all her 
life ; and, it might be also, against Jack's own interests. 

True, she had insisted that he should not consider 
himself pledged to her in any way there was to be no 
thought of an engagement between them until his 
return again, which might be in the early summer. But 
she had said "she would never marry anyone but him." 
He had kissed her. Kitty blushed and hung her head 
at that recollection, although she was alone. She cast 
not the faintest shadow of blame upon John, but rather 
heaped reproaches upon herself ; and felt thoroughly 
guilty because of that, the first secret she had ever had 
to hide from her father and from Anne. 

Restless and dissatisfied with herself, Kitty's usual 
tasks and duties, at home and abroad, grew very irksome 
to her ; and though she strove to be cheerful as usual 
in her father's presence, she could not always hide 
the effort it cost her to appear so. But he, attributing it 
to his own late trouble, in which he had beea forced to 
make her his confidante, made no remark, until the very 
evening after the destiny of little Bess Ga/nett had been 
discussed at the White House, 
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Coming in from his parish work he found Kitty sitting 
in the firelight, in unwonted idleness, and with a look of 
deep thought upon her face. 

She rose, however, as he came in, and drew his own 
special chair nearer the fire. Mr. Landon, however, had 
noticed the weary attitude, and taking her face between 
his hands, he asked : 

* Does anything ail you, Kitty ? ' 

" No, father ; why ? " 

w I have noticed that you have often looked troubled 
lately. Of course it is natural that we should feel much 
for the sorrows that have so lately co.ne to our poor 
friends. I have just come from the Grange." 

" Have you ? and how are they all ? Does Mrs. 
Fawcett remember yet about poor Elizabeth?" 

The Vicar shook his head sadly. 

M They have not dared to speak of it ; and she has 
said nothing. Yet she seems much better now, inasmuch 
as she is perfectly sensible of what goes on around her. 
But should the recollection of this great sorrow come to 
her in her present state, a relapse would probably ensue, 
which might prove fatal." 

" Is she quite as helpless as she was ?" 

"Quite, and likely to be, the doctor fears. Madam 
Henry is a most faithful and tender nurse to her. The 
Squire says it is touching to note how his wife's eyes 
follow her daughter-in-law about, and how she misses 
and asks for Annette when she is but a short time 
absent from the room. It grieves the Squire to think 
that though they have many daughters there is not one 
now able to remain at home and take care of her mother 
in her old age and helplessness. * But,' said he, ' that is 
what we must expect if our daughters marry.' " 
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"Not always. It would not be so with all," said 
Kitty, leaning forward, with her chin on her hand, and 
her eyes looking into the fire. 

" No ; I do not fear that it would ever be so with my 
Kitty/' said her father, with a kind smile which she did 
not see. 

"If if I thought so I would never marry, never!" 
said Kitty, in a choked voice, two big tears rolling 
slowly down her cheeks. 

There was a moment's silence. Then the Vicar said : 

" Kitty, child ! " in a tone which made her turn her 
head. 

Kitty rose, and crossing over to her father, knelt 
beside him, and sobbing hid her face upon his arm, as 
he put it round her and drew her closely to him. Her 
secret seemed suddenly to have been revealed to the 
Vicar. With a great love and pity he looked down 
upon his motherless child, stroking her bowed head, 
tenderly and caressing!]/, as a mother might have done. 

Somehow, and although he knew not yet who was the 
man that held his daughter's heart, he felt an instinctive 
dread lest her love should prove unhappy, as his own had 
done. As her sobs grew hushed, he bent and whispered 
in her ear : 

"Has my daughter given away her heart? And is 
she unhappy about it?" 

A sign of assent from Kitty. 

Then with an anxious look the father asked t 

Is it Pierre, my child ? " 

" Oh, no ! " 

The Vicar breathed more freely. 

" Is it John Garnett, then, my darling ? " 

" Yes, father." 
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8 Is there any engagement between you?" asked the 
Vicar, after a pause. 

1 No ; I would not have it," answered Kitty, raising her 
tearful face. 

"I am glad of that," he said, kissing her; "now, get 
up, and bring your chair, and sit down beside me." 

She obeyed, and her father continued : 

" I have always liked John Garnett ; he is a good and 
honourable young- fellow of that I am sure. When 
you are both older there is scarce anyone to whom I 
would rather give my daughter. But, besides that 
you are too young at present, there is, I fear, my child, 
a very grave reason against it. Kitty, my dear, I may 
seem cruel, but try to trust your father's experience, and 
believe that he knows what is best. Anything is better 
than that you should rest on delusive hopes. In my 
opinion John's family would not be at all satisfied to 
have him marry a quite portionless wife. I know that 
his parents expect all their sons to have, at any rate, a 
small fortune with their wives. It would be a wrong 
thing on our part to do anything to encourage John, 
while he is yet so young, to set his parents' wishes at 
naught." 

" I know, father; that is why I would not be engaged." 
said Kitty ; " and it is that that worries me. I mean 
when John told me I was so happy. But now I am 
sorry ; because I cannot bear to go constantly to the 
White House and feel, when they are all so kind to me, 
that I have a secret which would displease them." 

" As to that," answered her father, " you may hold 
yourself quite guiltless, my dear. You could not help 
John loving you, nor do I suppose you could prevent his 
telling you of it. But " added the Vicar with a little 
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severity, " John should not have spoken to you first ; he 
should have come first to me, then you would have been 
saved from this. For I should have insisted that he 
sought first his parents' permission to address you." 

" Do not be angry with him, father," pleaded Kitty, 
slipping her little hand into his. 

" Well, I will not," he answered ; " and I daresay," he 
added, sighing, " that the poor fellow was hardly account- 
able for his rashness. No doubt his avowal escaped him 
unawares. After all, I would not be too much of a 
raven," said the Vicar, trying to speak reassuringly ; " I 
thought it only right to warn you, my dear : it may 
be that after a time and if you be both in the same 
mind John may gain his parents' consent to renew his 
suit They are all very fond of my little girl, that I 
know well. So now, my child, try not to distress your- 
self any more about it. I do not say try to put all 
thoughts of John, and of what has passed between you, 
out of your mind ; for that would be impossible, however 
desirable. But I do bid you pray for entire submission 
to the will of God, whatever that may be ; and you 
know that my prayers will not be wanting, daughter, 
either for you or for him." 

" Dear father," said the girl, putting her arm -ound 
his neck, " I am so glad I have told you. Already I 
feel comforted. Now I shall try to be as industrious 
and busy as possible, and so have less time to be 
unhappy," she added brightly. " But I have a piece of 
news for you now, and will tell you what it is at 
once. If you are willing, Mrs. Garnett will be glad for 
me to have Cousin Robert's little girl to bring up and 
educate, instead of sending her to school, as she cannot 
go to the Fawcetts because of her grandmother's illness. 
Would you mind her coming, father ? " 
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" No, that I would not," said the Vicar, heartily, seeing 
in his daughter's face how greatly pleased she was with 
the idea ; " we will receive the child gladly, seeing they 
are willing to trust her to us, if you think you can 
manage with her, Kitty, and can do your duty by her. 
A little child to train is a responsible task." 

" Yes, I feel it But I shall have you to advise me, 
father ; and her own people, too, of course. Her grand- 
mother Garnett was to have had the charge of her, and 
I know she would have liked to keep little Bess herselfi 
but Frances does not wish it." 

" Well, she will be more than welcome here," said the 
Vicar ; " and I leave the matter in your hands to arrange 
as you like with the Garnetts, my dear." 

Thus it was settled. And a week or ten days later 
little Bess became an inmate of the Vicarage the pupil 
and companion and plaything of Kitty; and, to some 
extent, of her father also. 

For the pretty orphan, with her delicate little face and 
quaint bright ways, appealed directly to the Vicar's kind 
heart, and ever maintained a firm hold upon it 

As for Sally, she simply idolized the child, so much 
so, indeed, that Kitty, seeing the little tyrannies to 
which the old servant willingly submitted, was wont 
laughingly to declare herself avenged for the severity 
of former days, 



CHAPTER XVI. 

IN THE VICARAGE ORCHARD. 

f 'T7OR my part I cannot see why my father and mothei 

should object. It is little enough father has to give 

each one of us as we grow full-fledged and ready to leave 

the old nest ; and if some of us have a chance of doing- 

o 

better for ourselves it will leave more for those who are 
left. After all, the Merchant Service is much the 
same as the Royal Navy, even in the matter of fighting. 
Many a hot skirmish, with slave-ships or pirates, is 
fought and well fought by our merchantmen, and 
much prize-money taken ? Why should I not go with 
Robert in his frigate next time ; and have the same 
chances as others have. Can you tell me any good 
reason, Ned ? " demanded John Garnett impatiently. 

" With my mother I fancy the objection is chiefly that 
she does not like the idea of your being so long absent," 
answered Edward. 

" I have been away as long as six months, and if I go 
with Robert we might not be absent double that time ; 
it would soon pass though, Heaven knows, / might 
find it long ' Ned I have never told you yet but 
cannot you guess my chief reason for being so anxious 
to make myself independent as quickly as may be ? " 

The brothers were pacing to and fro by the thick 
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privet hedge at the end of their garden. At John's last 
words Ned looked away from him, out over the shining 
sea, whose waters were just rippling with a breeze 
springing up at the decline of a warm day in the 
beginning of May. 

" You are thinking of Kitty Landon, I suppose," he 
said with a slight effort. 

"Yes, I thought you would guess ; and, you know, 
Ned, old fellow, it is no sudden fancy I have loved her 
oh, for years ! " 

Edward smiled, faintly and sadly, wondering for the 
moment which was the deeper love young Jack's in its 
happy requital, or his own, which he had long foreseen 
was vain and hopeless. He had loved Kitty too, for 
years ! Ever since the days when he had taught her 
drawing, and had been her adviser and comforter in 
childish difficulties and troubles so it seemed to him now. 

" And so," continued John, never dreaming of Edward's 
pain, because he had never believed he had any but 
brotherly affection for Kitty, "and so, Ned, I want you 
to speak to father. He will often listen to you when he 
will heed no words of mine. You know, when a 
man is seriously thinking of settling, he ought to do the 
very best he can for himself, against the time when 
others may be dependent on him," added John, who 
wished to appear very practical indeed just now. 

Edward knew very well that whether his brother were 
able to increase his income or not, their parents would ' 
likely to object to Kitty for his wife, from a pecuniary poi 
of view ; but he was glad that John gave no consideration 
to that ; he himself would not have done so, so long as 
he could maintain a wife in such comfort as she might 
have been accustomed to. 

L 
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* Is all settled between you, then ? " he asked 

" Well, I spoke to Kitty before we last sailed for the 
Mediterranean. She would have no engagement then. 
But but I know it is all right, Ned ; and you will speak 
t~ father, and do the best you can for me won't you ?' 

Edward did not answer at once. John thought he was 
thinking matters over, and they continued to pace up and 
down in silence for a while, John's arm resting lightly on 
his brother's shoulder. But the fact was that a great 
temptation had suddenly assailed Edward. 

He had already resolved to do all in his power with his 
father to further John's wishes. But so alloyed with 
selfishness are the motives that work in the hearts 
of even the best of us, that to Edward, at this moment, 
there came a sudden and sharp trial of his honour 
and brotherly love. 

" Not only does John himself desire it," came the 
tempter's whisper, " but his long absence might prove of 
great benefit to you. After all, why should you be con- 
tent to stand meekly aside and see him win the girl you 
love and love perhaps, with more depth and power 
than it is in his nature to do ? Moreover, John admits 
there is no engagement ; Kitty hangs back evidently. 
Perhaps she is not sure of her own heart Given John's 
prolonged absence, may it not be possible for you to win 
the girl? Hitherto you have not attempted to woo 
but have sought rather to stifle the love you feel, fancy- 
ing, forsooth, that she and John were mutually attracted 
by each other. Why should you not have one fair 
chance? Why submit to efface yourself thus, and let 
your love be won by another, without one attempt to win 
her for yourself? Is not this weakness ?' 

Edward had withdrawn himself from John's arm and 
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now stood leaning over a gate in the hedge, gazing sea- 
wards with eyes that saw not. John stood a little aside, 
trying to wait patiently for his brother's answer, and now 
and again throwing a pebble over the low sea-wall on to 
the beach. 

That last argument of the tempter somehow recalled 
Edward's better self to him. He smiled rather bitterly; 
but the gloom began to pass from his eyes, though the 
sadness remained, and his face was white and set. 

" Weakness ! Nay ! " cried his better nature, " / know 
better than that ; and God knows too ! It has been 
strength rather than weakness; strength so great that 
it can only have been God-given and so will be 
continued to me, if I trust Him still. True, I love her 
better than life ; but not better than honour or I 
would never see her again. My brother has trusted me. 
I will never betray that trust, neither will I fly the field j 
since here at present seems to lie my duty, helping in her 
father's work, until God shall commission me with a work 
of my own to do for Him. I am not afraid. Hence- 
forth He will strengthen me, as He has done hitherto." 

He turned suddenly to his brother with a smile of 
rare sweetness. 

" I will do what you wish, Jack ; possibly you over-rate 
my influence with my father ; but you may be sure that 
I will do my best, and " forcing himself to speak cheerily 

' when you return, a successful man, I may help to 
officiate at your marriage." 

"Hark!* 1 John lifted his finger with a merry smile, 
14 the bells begin already for it 1 " then gravely, " nay, 
that is a bell of a different sort. Some poor creature in 
the parish has gone hence. It is the passing bell Good 
that I am not superstitious ! Why, Ned. what ails you, 
man?' 1 
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A sudden chill wind swept in from the sea, as the 
last light of sunset faded from the evening sky ; and 
as John stood holding his brother's hand, he felt that he 
v/as trembling. 

11 It is nothing," answered Edward, " the wind has 
suddenly grown cold, and I am chilly. I will go home 
now and, if I can, will speak to father to-night." 

" A thousand thanks, Ned. For my part I have so 
much to think of that I shall go for a stroll, perhaps as 
far as Kingsden, to look up Pierre Fawcett, and it may 
be to go for a row with him under the starlight for 
there will be no moon to-night. If we are out over-late, 
tell my mother I will get Pierre to give me a shake- 
down, and will be home in time for breakfast." 

They separated Edward going up the garden path 
towards the house, and John through a gate leading out 
on the sea-girt road, with his face set towards Walmesden 
and Kingsden. 

It was nearly seven o'clock, and the Canterbury coach 
was about due at the King's Arms in Walmesden. 
Among its passengers, as John knew, there might not 
improbably be Kitty Landon and Bess Garnett, who 
with the Vicar, and one of Squire Fawcett's married 
daughters, had been spending a few days in Canterbury. 
The Vicar had gone there on business, and Mrs. Tom 
Fawcett on a shopping expedition ; and the latter, glad 
to travel in the Vicar's company, and also being fond of 
Kitty, had taken her and her own little niece for a 
pleasure trip to the cathedral city, leaving it uncertain 
within a day or two, as to when they might return. 
Therefore, though John had been home three days, he 
had not yet seen Kitty, though he had been each evening 
to meet the Canterbury coach. 
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To-night, however, Kitty's face, bright and winsome 
as ever, was the first John descried as the coach drove 
up, she and her companions occupying outside seats, the 
better to enjoy the air and the prospect, as the day had 
been fine and warm. Only the Vicar was not there, he 
having been detained in Canterbury. 

Pressing forward from among the bystanders, John 
took little Bess from the Guard and set her safely on the 
ground, then assisted her aunt to descend ; and after- 
wards, for one brief delicious instant, held Kitty in his 
strong arms. 

They all walked together to the Grange, on Mrs. 
Tom's invitation, for she said that she knew Bess's 
grandfather and uncles would be wanting to hear her 
experiences. These took so long in relating, and 
Bess herself had to undergo so much petting from her 
relatives, that it was getting on for eight o'clock before 
Kitty and her little companion were allowed to set out 
on their homeward walk under John's escort 

On reaching the Vicarage Kitty would have said 
good-bye to John, it being already late, and her father 
not at home. 

" Oh, Kitty ! '" said John, u it is so long since I saw 
you, and I have not had you to myself a moment yet." 

'' But I am going to put Bess to bed." 

" Well, I will wait in the orchard, and afterwards you 
will run out and speak to me. Yes, Kitty, just fur a 
moment 1 " 

So Kitty yielded, against her better judgment ; for 
it was sweet to see him again ; and his eyes, even 
more than his voice, pleaded eloquently for that little 
grace. 

" Now, Bess, away to bed 1 " said John, seeing that 
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had gained his point. "Kiss Uncle John, and do not 
keep Kitty long." 

' Mayn't I stay too ? " Bess asked, although even thea 
she was rubbing her eyes for very weariness. 

" No ; be a good child, run to bed, and to-morrow 
we will go and gather mussels together." 

Gladdened by that promise, Bess suffered herself to 
be led away ; and John went into the orchard to await 
the return of Kitty, not long deferred. It was a lovely 
night, but rather dark, there being no moon, though the 
heavens were ablaze with starlight The soft air was 
perfumed with the scent of flowers and of fruit blossoms, 
while every now and then the breeze shook showers of 
pink and snowy petals upon the heads of John and Kitty 
as they slowly paced to and fro, in the long mossy walk 
beneath the apple trees. No word of love escaped 
John's lips that night. Though his heart was so full 
something seemed to hold him back from giving utter- 
ance to his feeling. It was happiness enough to 
feel that she was there, so close to him, her hand upon 
his arm, her face so near his shoulder, her sweet voice 
sounding like soft music in his ear. She talked only of 
ordinary subjects, giving him such items of news as she 
thought would interest him, some of which he had heard 
before. He himself was silent for the most part, 
preferring, this evening, Kitty's voice to his own, no 
matter what she talked about. 

Madam Fawcett was much better. On fine days she 
was able to go out in the garden in a wheel-chair. But 
she had become so much attached to Pierre's mother 
that the latter spent nearly all her time at the Grange, 
only going home occasionally. The Squire had proposed 
that the lit vie cott*pe shovW b? pvtn tip, a ad 
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Madam Henry and Pierre should live altogether at 
the Grange. But Madam Annette did not like the idea 
of giving up her little home. So Pierre lived there, 
alone, for the most part. Pierre was studying hard now. 
at engineering, or navigation, or something ; and said 
that he found he could better devote his attention to 
his studies, and work much harder, when shut up in 
his little cottage, than he could at the Grange, where 
there were so many people coming and going and 
various other interruptions. Yes, Pierre really did 
seem to be turning over a new leaf. It was nearly a 
month now, said Kitty, since they had heard of any 
new escapades. Some time before that his mother 
and his grandfather had been very anxious about him. 
Once or twice he and some of his wild companions had 
narrowly escaped the coastguard ; and once, indeed, there 
had really been a sort of skirmish so old Peter Grant 
had said and that perhaps had been a lesson to Pierre, 
as he seemed to have become so much more steady since. 
By the time Kitty had unfolded her budget of news, and 
long before John was tired of hearing her prattling to 
him in her clear, low voice, it suddenly struck her that it 
was growing very late. 

"Oh, Jack," she exclaimed, stopping abruptly, "you 
were only to have stayed a few minutes, and we must 
have been here " 

" An hour and a-half, nearly," he said, laughing softly. 
* It was little more than eight when I brought you home ; 
and the half-hour after nine has just chimed Can it be 
so long ? There, see, Kitty, how time flies, to you as 
well as to me, when we are together. Come with me to 
the gate. Good-night, dear." He todk bott, her hands, 
looking tenderly down into her face , but t* -night he 
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would not kiss her. " To-morrow, dear," he murmuret* 
close to her pretty ear, " I shall come and speak to 
your father, as soon as he is home in the evening ; " and 
with that he pressed hard the little hands he held, and 
left her. 

The following morning there arrived at the Vicarage 
a messenger bearing ill-tidings wholly discredited at 
first, but which afterwards proved to be only too true. 

There had been the night before another serious 
encounter between smugglers and the coastguard, and 
John Garnstt wae anej'ed and tH-owc r nt; rison. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

ENTRAPPED. 
INSTEAD of walking through the streets of the town 

H^ 

on leaving the Parsonage lane, John made at once 
for the shore, leaping the sea-wall, and plunging down the 
beach in the darkness till he reached the verge of the 
water. The tide was going down ; he would soon have 
sand to walk on ; a strip widening as the waves receded 
on the left, facing southward ; and on both sides after he 
had passed Walmesden, For there the beach gradually 
disappeared, giving place to a rather wide stretch of sand, 
with little sheltered coves, whose background of tall 
cliffs, hard and rugged, had caves of considerable extent 
beneath them, said to be a rendezvous for smugglers, and 
a storage place for their illicit gains till they could be 
safely otherwise disposed of. But were this so, the 
smugglers were at least as cautious and wary as the 
coastguard ; for however alert the latter might be, and 
though their suspicions as to certain persons and certain 
craft were never so strong and well founded, it was very 
seldom indeed that they were able actually to catch any 
of the culprits in the pursuance of their illegal traffic. 
Neither were they able to lay their hands upon brandy 
or other articles, on which no duty had been paid into 
His Majesty's revenues. 
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Just of late, however, the smugglers had become so 
daring that the vigilance of the coastguard had re- 
doubled. They were determined to do their utmost to 
entrap the delinquents, and to make an example of some 
of them ; especially as it was known that there were 
those among them who should have known better than 
to join in any such undertaking, even though it were 
only for the love of risk and " dare-devilry." 

Two nights before this there had been a slight skirmish, 
though, under cover of the darkness, the smugglers had 
managed to escape from close pursuit after the exchange 
of a few shots neither party knowing whether any 
damage had been done to the other. 

In that affray an exciseman had been slightly 
wounded, a circumstance which made the coastguard 
more determined than ever to lay their hands on the 
culprits. This they hoped to do when they should come 
to the caves to fetch away the smuggled brandy most 
likely about midnight, or in the small hours of the 
morning. Hence John's resolve to see Pierre, and 
warn him, for his own sake and his mother's, not to 
go out that night. And not only that, he was deter- 
mined also to do all he could to prevail on Pierre to 
give the thing up altogether. Hitherto he had escaped 
detection, though so well known about the place, and 
living but a stone's throw beyond the suspected caves. 
But it was not improbable that Pierre's immunity from 
the danger of apprehension had been in great measure 
owing to his mother's reputation for goodness and kind- 
ness of heart to her neighbours. Years ago, when 
she had first come among them, a young foreign widow, 
looked askance upon by many, it had been quickly 
discovered that in sickness, or in trouble of any kind, 
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there was no one to whom one could go with more 
certainty of receiving practical sympathy, and any help 
that willing hands could give, than to Madam Annette. 

Notwithstanding the errand on which he was bound, 
John Garnett's walk along the sands to Kingsden was a 
very pleasant one to him. It was close on half-past 
ten o'clock ere he reached his destination, and, save 
for the starlight, it had been dark nearly three hours. 
But he, knowing every inch of the way so well walked 
straight on, close to where the waves rippled upon the 
sands. The soft swish of their rhythmic motion was 
always like music in his ear, though he loved also their 
grander harmonies in more troubled times. Just now 
in their gentle murmurs he seemed to hear Kitty's 
soft voice ; perhaps because the thought of her was so 
warm at his heart, that her very presence seemed near 
him still. 

Arrived at a certain point, John turned to the right, 
walking across the sands to the cliffs, and up a steep 
path towards a level green space where, not many 
yards distant, was the Fawcetts' cottage ; the first of a 
straggling hamlet, inhabited chiefly by fisher folk, and 
by some of the labourers on Squire Fawcett's estate. 
Arrived there, he very soon discovered with annoyance 
and disappointment that Pierre was not at home. The 
door was locked ; there was no light to be seen, and 
no response to his repeated knocks. At length, with an 
impatient exclamation, he turned away, and was soon 
springing down the path to the shore again. It might be 
that Pierre was down in one of the caves awaiting his 
companions, or already preparing to put forth on one of 
his expeditions. 

Proceeding cautiously, although quickly, knowing hit 
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way so well, even in the dark, he soon reached the cave 
he sought, and standing just within its gloomy recess 
called softly : 

" Pierre ! " 

There was a slight movement near him, and the same 
instant his arm was tightly grasped by two strong hands, 
while another hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

"In the King's name!' 1 said a voice which was not 
unknown to the prisoner. 

They drew him out of the cave on to the sands where 
there was more light, and there John angrily strove to 
shake off the detaining hands. 

Besides the two who held him several other men had 
emerged from the cave, but were speedily ordered back by 
their chief, the man who had arrested John, and who had 
been known to him as a coastguardsman, and the pro- 
prietor of a telescope, ever since he had been old enough 
to ask to " look through that spy-glass." 

"What torn-foolery is this, Jarvis ?" angrily demanded 
the young fellow. 

"Well, sir, as to that, the foolery be'ant our'n," was 
the answer. " Come, now, Mr. John, you knows well 
enough as I warned you myself how these little games 
of yours would be bound to end some fine day." 

"But what the deuce is the meaning of this? It's 
months since I was up to anything of this kind. If it's 
for that affair the other night, certainly I was not in it. 
I was at home all the evening, as I can bring plenty of 



witnesses to prove." 



" It ain't for that, sir. The affair as I've took you for 
was not more than two hour ago. It ain't no use, sir ! 
You was seen, an' reco'nised by more'n one o' the men, 
in your coniform cap, too which I wouldn't hardly have 
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believed it of you, Mr. John, a puttin' of His gracious 

Majesty's ooniform to a base purpose such as that. An* 
the wust on it is that one o* our men, Jonathan Hokes, 
he were stabbed in the arm with a clasp knife, and there's 
them as says 'twas you as did it, and then slipped away 
in the dark." 

" They lie ! " cried John. " Stab a fellow and run away ! 
You ought to know me better, Jarvis ! Besides, how is it 
that if you came to such close quarters all the fellows 
escaped ? " 

"Why," explained the old man, who possessed a 
voluble tongue which he was always glad to exercise, 
'twere like this 'ere : we was ashore, in ambush like 
when your boat come round yonder point, sudden like, 
an' shot up on the sands afore we was seen ; an' when 
some of my men darted out an' made for it, thinkin' to 
haul it up an' seize the cargo, you, sir, so they says 
though I can't say as I see you, not to swear to you 
jumped out, dashed past our fellows, strikin' as you went, 
an' off up the rocks like a chammy. That's the way the 
story goes ; and you're bound to come with us and be 
locked up. But as the justices sit to-morrow, you mayn't 
be long a prisoner, if so be as you can prove an alibi, sir ; 
which I for my part sincerely hopes you caa" 

An alibi ! 

The young fellow set his teeth, and his face grew 
almost dogged in its resolution. No; he would prove 
no alibi ! Pierre would come forward when the matter 
became known ; for of course the mistake must have 
arisen through mistaken identity, because of the resem- 
blance between them. 

a If you wasn't here, sir," said old Jarvis, after a short 
silence, looking hard into his young prisoner's face, rt no 
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doubt you can say where you was at the time ; 'tvaa 
near nine o'clock when it happened, and all was over 
in a few minutes ; for when our fellows left hold of Vie 
smuggling craft to help Hokes and give chase tc yoi sir, 
the others shoved off again, an* was out o* sip;b', m a 
jiffy." 

" I'm afraid you did not exercise much /^ategy, 
Jarvis," said John with a short laugh. 

"Well, sir, that's as it may be," ansv'/cd the old 
fellow, scratching his head ; " but, anyw&ys, Mr. John, 
we've got one prisoner." 

"You'll not keep me long, though. Oh, no, I don't 
mean that ; I will not try to give you fne slip. Come, 
I am to be in the coastguard station >//mse for the night, 
I suppose." 

" Yes, sir ; an' I'll make you as cGvnfor'ble as circum- 
starnces do permit." And with that old Jarvis walked 
on with his prisoner, another man being on the other 
side, but neither holding him. For, notwithstanding 
John's former well-known escapades, Jarvis had sufficient 
faith in the young fellow's integrity not to submit him 
to that indignity. 

They walked to their destination in decorous silence, 
only once broken by Jarvis. 

"You'll tell the justices to-morrow where you was at 
that hour, an* so prove an alibi, won't you, sir ? " he said 
encouragingly. 

John walked on with head erect, and looking 
straight before him, leaving that question unanswered, 
save in his own mind. No 1 he would never prove that 
alibi. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 

PROVING AN ALIBL 

account of what John had said to Edward about 
a possibility of his staying the night at Pierre's 
cottage, no anxiety was felt about him at home, until 
with the very early morning came the news of his arrest 
Though at first considered nothing but an idle report or 
joke, it was of course soon confirmed ; and the sorrow 
and anxiety of his family, as well as the general excite- 
ment throughout the neighbourhood, may be easily 
imagined. No particulars were likely to be known in 
Beachden until later in the day, after the sitting of the 
justices, in the Court House on the further border of 
Kingsden parish. But early in the morning Dr. Hall 
had driven over the Admiral and Edward in his gig ; 
and there the two intended to remain till they should 
have definite news of some sort to return with. 

Whoever else believed or not in John's innocence, 
there were at least three who would have staked their 
lives on it his mother, and Anne, and Kitty. 

Kitty had much difficulty that morning in attending 
to her usual duties her heart was so full of sorrow and 
anxiety. But with much self-control she forced herself 
to go about her accustomed tasks ; to give Bess her 
lessons, and attend to necessary household affairs ; and 
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even to appear as cheerful as possible, lest the child 
should be saddened, or lest Sally should think she was 
less confident in John's innocence than she had declared 
herself to be. For when Sally had come to her that 
morning at breakfast-time, with the news which she had 
just learned from a man who had come to the door 
with fresh whiting, she had added : 

"But, shure, Miss Kitty, darlint, it's neither you nor 
me that'll belave it. It's nothing but a big lie, and so I 
tould the ould wretch. Shure, haven't we known our 
Mr. John since he was no higher than two penn'orth of 
halfpence ; an' don't we know him better than to belave 
that of him, God bless him 1 " 

"Yes, Sally," answered Kitty, "of course it is not 
true. It is only some stupid mistake which will be set 
right by-and-bye." 

But notwithstanding Kitty's confidence she longed 
indescribably for the end of the day, and for definite 
news. She longed for her father too ; it would have 
been something to have his sympathy and support in 
such a trial. 

In the afternoon she and Bess were to go to the White 
House, and it was not till they were there, and Eleanor 
having led away Bess Kitty entered the room where 
Anne lay alone, that she at length gave way. For some 
time past Anne had suspected how it was between Kitty 
and John. And now, when she saw the girl come in, 
trying to look bright, and to speak cheerfully, yet with 
an unmistakable look of pathetic anxiety on her sweet 
face, Anne said nothing, but just held out her arms, 
and the next instant Kitty was kneeling beside her, her 
face hidden on Anne's shoulder, sobbing as if her heart 
would bi ak. 
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u Poor Kitty I poor Kitty I " whispered Anne, " do not 
lose heart ; it will all come right ! " 

Somehow Kitty knew that Anne had divined her 
secret ; and even that knowledge gave her some comfort 

Presently, while they were working for reading that 
afternoon was out of the question Kitty told Anne 
about John's visit to her. 

" Then it must have been late when he got to Pierre 
Fawcett's," said Anne ; " he told Edward he was going 
there, and that he might not be home ; and so of course 
we were in no anxiety about him. I wonder when 
that affair really took place ? ' 

" I should think about midnight, or soon after that ; 
that is usually about the time, I daresay, because it is 
quietest then." 

" Yes, probably. Well, it is no use to speculate ; we 
shall know all before long, I suppose. Kitty, I made 
Dr. Hall promise, if he could, to drive round straight to 
me with any news there might be. For he expected to 
be near the Court about three o'clock, and would look 
in ; but of course could not stay long on account of his 
patients. There are wheels now 1 I do believe that is 
the doctor." 

" Yes, it is," cried Kitty, who had flown to the window. 

A minute after Dr. Hall entered the room. Anne 
saw at once that he had some news. 

u Tell us all about it, please," she said quickly, taking 
Kitty^s hand as she sat down trembling beside her. 
The doctor, realizing Anne's feelings, and perhaps Kitty's 
too, to some extent, answered as quickly : 

" There is little to tell. His case has just been on, 
and he maintained before the bench what he has said 
all along that he was far from the place at the time, 

II 
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So he was put back while inquiries were made for Pierre, 
For Pierre, it is well known, has long been hand and 
glove with those rogues. It is an undoubted fact that 
there is a great resemblance between the two lads 
though even that does not account for the circumstance 
of the cap " added the doctor. 

* The cap ? " said Anne. 

" Jack's uniform cap. Two of the men swear that 
they plainly distinguished it. Still, if the boy would 
only say where he was at the time, and could bring a 
witness to prove it even if Pierre does not turn up, he 
would at once be discharged, no doubt. For there is 
only one on the bench the chairman, Mr. Bateman, who 
knows little about the lad who is disposed to be any- 
thing but lenient to him." 

" Foolish boy ! Why will he not say more ? " said 
Anne with a sigh, " yet I do believe, doctor, that our 
Jack has some good reason for his silence." 

" That may well be," agreed the doctor gravely ; " but 
all he maintains is that he can tell them nothing more 
than that he was far away from the place at the time the 
affair happened much earlier than we had supposed 
somewhere about nine o'clock." 

Anne gave one quick glance at Kitty. 

Kitty squeezed her hand, and looked up quickly at 
the doctor. 

" Dr. Hall, is that an alibi ? If John can prove where 
he was then, will they let him go free ? ' 

" Yes, almost certainly." 

Kitty threw down her work and rose to her feet 

"He was with me, from eight till half-past nine 
o'clock," she said, a and I am going to tell them so," 

The doctor had risen too. 
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M That is right good girl ; brave girl ! " he said, taking 
both her hands in his ; " I will take you there at once, 
my dear, in my gig, for you cannot go alone, that much 
is certain." 

If ever Dr. Hall let his mare Peggy know that he was 
not to be trifled with as regards pace, he let her know it 
then, though it seemed rather by some force of sympathy 
between them than by undue use of the whip. They 
spun over the ground at a fine rate, and almost before 
Kitty had realized that they were there she found herself 
entering the vestibule of the Police-court, where the 
magistrates were sitting. A good many people were 
about coming in and out through the swing doors 
leading into the inner Court 

Kitty felt in a sort of dreamy half-dazed state, but 
none the less she recognized a gentleman who came 
up and spoke to Dr. Hall. It was Mr. Tom Fawcett, 
who had been sent by his father to watch the case on 
behalf of John Garnett. He shook hands with Kitty, 
with a quick look of inquiry from her to the doctor. 

"Sit here a moment, Kitty," said the latter, and 
placing her on a bench, drew aside into a corner, out of 
ear-shot, with Tom Fawcett 

" Any news of Pierre ? " asked the doctor. 

a None. Confound the rascal ! " answered Pierre's 
uncle, " to think that he could play such a dirty trick as 
this ! I knew he was a wild young devil, but did not 
believe he would have behaved dishonourably in thij 
way." 

Dr. Hall, lowering his voice yet more, said something 
else to Mr. Fawcett, which made that gentleman cast 
another quick glance at Kitty. 

* Yes," he said, " that will settle the matter, doubtless. 
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But I'm sorry for the girl. For, as you know, that fellow 
Bateman is in the chair, and has apparently either 
dyspepsia or a fit of the gout Anyhow, he is in a devil 
of a temper, and has already brow-beaten one or two 
witnesses in other cases, till they plainly didn't know 
whether they were on their heels or their heads. If only 
Clive or Hardy were presiding now, there would be no 
fear they have known little Miss Landon all her life. 
But I'll see if I can get a word with Clive beforehand 
perhaps he will contrive to question the girl himself." 

With that, and with a smile and a nod to Kitty, Tom 
Fawcett disappeared through the swing doors. Very 
soon he came out again, and beckoned to Dr. Hall. 

The next moment Kitty, on the doctor's arm, found 
herself in a large crowded place, passing a table where 
clerks were writing, and on the other side of which sat 
several gentlemen, most of them known to Kitty, 
though she distinguished none of them then. She 
could hardly indeed be said to be fully conscious of 
anything, till she found herself standing in a sort of tiny 
pew with a man in a long black gown handing her a 
Bible not to read, but to kiss, as she found. The oath 
administered, she was asked one or two questions, in a 
kindly voice, by one of the magistrates who knew her 
Mr. Clive. 

u Your name is Katherine Landon ? ' 

u Yes, sir." 

" Yes. The daughter of the Rev. Owen Landon, 
Vicar of Beachden t n 1 Walmesden. And you are well 
acquainted with Mr. John Garnett?" 

" Oh yes, sir." 

"Is it true that you have been from home for some 
days past ? " 
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* Yes, sir. I went to Canterbury with my father and 
Mrs. Tom Fawcett and her little niece," answered Kitty 
in her clear but modest voice, and beginning to recover 
her self-possession a little, under the influence of the 
speaker's gentle manner. 

" And it is true that Mr. John Garnett met you and 
Mrs. Fawcett when the Canterbury coach came in and 
walked home with you an hour later?' 1 asked the kind 
man, trying it seemed to put his questions in the way 
that should be least embarrassing to the young girl, and 
most easily answered by her. His manner of dealing 
with her, however, unfortunately did not commend itself 
to Mr. Bateman, the chairman, who now interfered, 
saying that he would ask the witness a few questions 
himself; and he proceeded to do so in a tone which 
brought the angry blood to the faces of several persons 
present, besides Dr. Hall's, who was standing as a sort of 
guard close to the witness-box. 

Hitherto the only face that Kitty had really distin- 
guished had been that of the kindly gentleman who had 
just been questioning her, and her eyes had been turned 
only towards him. 

" Look at me, if you please, and answer my questions 
in a straightforward manner," said the chairman, in a 
tone which caused the girl to flush a little and raise her 
head with a slight hauteur. 

" You are acquainted with the prisoner ? * 

For a second Kitty hesitated, thinking somebody else 
might be meant 

" Look at him, if you please. Do you not recognise 
him ? " 

Following the direction of his cold eyes Kitty saw 
John standing in another sort of witness-box, down by 
the clerks' table. 
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A shaft of light, streaming through the window behind 
the bench, cast its brightness on his head, but showed his 
face pale and haggard. For one second his dark eyes 
met those of his little love, with a look which it would 
have been hard to define, though rife at any rate with 
love and sorrow. Almost overcome herself with mingled 
emotions, and bitterly indignant that her John should 
occupy such a position, innocent as he was, Kitty at the 
sight of him went pale as death, then flushed to the 
roots of her hair. Mr. Bateman's incisive tones recalled 
her to herselC 

" Perhaps you will kindly look at me again if you 
have looked long enough at the prisoner for recognition." 

John's pale face flushed, and he clenched his fists, 
while Dr. Hall frowned portentously as he muttered 
between his teeth : 

" Pretentious upstart ! " 

How long have you known the prisoner?" proceeded 
the inquisitor. 

" All my life, sir." 

"And you say he walked home with you from the 
coach last night ? " 

" We went first with Mrs. Fawcett to the Grange, sir." 

w What time was it when you left there ? " 

* Nearly eight o'clock, I think." 
" You think 1 you are not sure ? ' 

* It struck eight a little before we reached the Vicar- 
age." 

M Well ; and I understand," continued he with apparent 
irrelevance, ' that you are an orphan that is to say, that 
you have lost your mother ? " 

14 Yes, sir, when I was quite a little child," answered 
Kitty, wondering. 
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* Have you brothers or sisters ? ' 
" No, sir ; I am an only child" 

"Who then was in the house last night besides your* 
elf ? Your father, we know, was from home." 

"There was our servant Sally, and Admiral Garnett's 
little grand-daughter, who had been with us to Canter- 
bury, and returned with me." 

" Well, please tell me what you did when you returned 
home." 

M I went to put little Bess to bed, first thing, sir." 

14 So you both said good-night to the prisoner, and left 
him. So that he must have left the Vicarage a few 
minutes after eight o'clock ? " 

" No, sir." 

* No ? What did he, then ? " 

M He waited in the orchard till I could come out and 
speak to him again," answered Kitty with drooping head 
and heightened colour. 

* Then he just said ' good-night/ and went away, I 
suppose, as soon as you came back ? " 

No answer at first Then, in spite of the bewilder- 
ment she was beginning to feel, it struck her that this 
was the very point she had come to prove. She lifted 
her head, and looked full at her tormentor with a sort of 
proud defiance : 

" No, sir," she said, "Mr. John Garnett remained with 
me, walking in the orchard from then till just after half- 
past nine. So you see, it was impossible that he could 
have been over at Kingsden during that time," explained 
Kitty, with an effort, but with something of the assur- 
ance with which she used occasionally and unexpectedly 
to confound her Cousin Frances, when engaged in an 
argument with that lady. 
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" Well, we have only your word for that, at present," 
rejoined Mr. Bateman with annoyance which he could ill 
conceal. 

"My word, and Mr. John Garnett's, they are both 
sacred ! " said Kitty proudly, and regarding her adversary 
with unflinching eyes ; though she felt almost choking, 
and was trembling in every limb with a conflict of 
feelings. 

There was some applause at that, quickly suppressed, 
but which, strangely, perhaps, did more to discompose 
the girl than anything else. 

Then Mr. Thomas Fawcett rose. 

"There is absolutely no case against my client," he 
said, addressing the bench ; "the charge is dismissed, of 
course, and the witness, Miss Landon, may stand down." 

" Pardon me," said the chairman, severely. " I may 
have another question to ask her yet. There is the 
question of the cap. It is not disputed that the cap 
worn by the man who was said to be the prisoner really 
belongs to him, and was afterwards found on the sands 
at the foot of the rocks." 

" No, we do not dispute that It is an old cap of Mr. 
John Garnett's, who now holds in his hand the one he 
was wearing at the time of his arrest," responded Tom 
Fawcett, devoutly hoping that no more questions 
might be asked about the cap. He had no wish to 
implicate unnecessarily his nephew Pierre, though having 
little doubt in his own mind that the latter had been 
masquerading in an old cap of John's, which had 
happened to be left at his place. 

There was then a low-toned consultation on the bench 
among the magistrates, listened to with apparent reluct- 
ance by Mr. Bateman, who, however t after a few moments, 
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announced as shortly as possible, that the case was dis- 
missed ; and then turning to Kitty, who had not yet left 
the witness-box, he remarked : 

This will, I trust, be a lesson to you, Miss Landon, 
to be more circumspect in your behaviour. There are 
not many young ladies, I trust, who would like to stand 
forth and confess publicly that in their father's absence 
from home they entertained a young gentleman alone 
for a space of two hours." 

Then there rang forth the indignant voice of the 
prisoner, beside himself with passion : 

* Nor are there many gentlemen, I trust, sir, who would 
so insult a defenceless girl, who has already suffered 
more than enough in this ordeal, purely and innocently, 
to defend the right." 

" Sir, sir ! " whispered an usher who stood by the dock, 
which the prisoner could not leave till the completion of 
certain formalities ; " have a care, or you may yet be 
committed for contempt of court" 

1 What do I care?" flashed John, "they may do what 
they will with me. But none shall so insult a woman 
while I am able to defend her in the name of justice, 
too!" 

1 Jack, Jack ! be silent ! " whispered Dr. Hall, seizing 
his hand through the railings " God bless you, my 
boy," he added with delightful inconsistency, " I would 
have said just the same in your place." 

Then there was a little scene enacted brief as 
pathetic that touched the hearts of most that saw it 
Just as Kitty was about to leave the witness-box, 
Admiral Garnett stepped up to it. Stalwart and 
upright, with snowy hair, and weather-beaten face, and 
with the empty sleeve pinned up upon his breast, * 
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token of how he had fought and bled in his country*! 
service, the old Admiral was a well-known figure to 
many persons present. But it was noticed that these 
hours of anxiety had left their mark upon his face ; the 
firm mouth trembled somewhat, and the clear blue eyes 
shone with a suspicious brightness, as he went up to the 
witness-box and held out his hand to help Kitty down. 

" My dear," he said, in a clear distinct voice, " you are 
a good girl, a brave woman ; and your father may be 
proud of you ! * 

And he gravely kissed her forehead, and led her away 
from the court. 

Kitty would have been glad enough to be spirited 
away home again by the doctor ; or, indeed, by anyone 
who would most quickly manage it. But escape was 
not so easy. Kindly intentioned, if mistaken, friends 
came round them with congratulations, and with indig- 
nant denunciations of the whole business, and especially 
of "that Mr. Bateman," who, could he be displaced, 
would be anything but a loss to the magisterial powers. 
The first to come up to Kitty, as she left the court on 
Admiral Garnett's arm, had been the two Miss Halls. 
Kitty was then in tears, the first she had shed, and which 
had been caused, not by the badgering to which she had 
been subjected, but by the kindly words of the Admiral ; 
for the child was then in that overwrought state when 
gentle sympathy more than anything else is apt to cause 
an overflow of tears. 

Miss Prissie just took the girl in her arms, patting her 
shoulder as she hugged her close. 

"There, there, my dear!" she said soothingly, "it is 
all over ; and you behaved well, though I know it was a 
sad trial to you." 
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Truth to tell, Miss Chrissie had been at first just 
a little bit shocked at seeing Kitty in "such an 
equivocal position," as she called it to her sister, who 
had turned upon her quite sharply. 

Said Miss Prissie, 'There is nothing equivocal about 
it ! It is a true and straightforward action. Our Kitty 
Landon is not the girl to let a false idea of delicacy 
prevent her from performing an act of justice ! ' 

Thus Miss Chrissie felt herself for once utterly 
quenched by her usually gentle and yielding sister. 
Afterwards she had been truly sorry for Kitty, which 
caused her to press forward also and kiss her, as soon 
as Miss Prissie let the girl from her arms. Just as 
she turned from her she happened to catch sight of Mr. 
Bateman's coach at the entrance, and saw his servant 
making a passage for him through the crowded lobby. 

"Ah!' cried Miss Chrissie aloud, the very feathers 
in her great bonnet seeming to tremble with indignation, 
" there are some persons who need learn what justice 
is before they attempt to administer it ! I hope you 
will go and repeat that to your master, she added in 
a lower tone, and nodding her head at the servant's 
back. 

The doctor drove Admiral Garnett and Kitty home to 
the White House ; and the Miss Halls, who had lately 
set up a small chaise, and a pony, of whom they were 
both secretly rather afraid for he had at once set down 
his hoof and made it understood that he was not to be 
trifled with begged John to allow them to drive him 
home a figure of speech since Jack himself was only 
too willingly permitted to take the reins ; and Sprite 
found he had to hurry on that occasion if he never had 
done so before. But the Miss Halls would not go into 
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the house when they arrived, neither would their 
brother. 

As soon as they got home the Admiral sent Kitty 
straight to Anne's room. 

" She will comfort you, my love, if you need comfort, 
better than anyone/* he said, "and presently we will" 
come to you." 

Then he went to find his wife, and told her all 
about it. 

"And now, my dear Eleanor," he said firmly, not 
knowing quite how she would take it " it seems plain 
to me that there is an attachment between our Jack and 
little Kitty Landon. That being so, we are bound in 
honour to sanction an engagement between them. In 
some respects it may not be all we could have wished 
for our son, yet the girl I am very sure will make him a 
good wife ; and if they love each other they may have 
every chance of happiness together. Kitty is in Anne's 
room do you go and speak to her ; it will not be 
difficult for you to discover what we wish to know." 

" But," said the mother, " unless you are quite certain 
of John's feelings, would it not at least be better to 
speak to him first" 

The Admiral considered a moment 

" Let us tell Ned all about it," he said ; It Is likely 
John has confided it to him, if what I suspect be true." 

And calling Edward, his father asked him : 

* Do you happen to know, Ned, if there be any attach- 
ment between John and Kitty ? ' 

" I know that he loves her, sir," answered Edward in 
a firm voice, though he had turned rather pale. 

" But not that his love Is returned ? " asked his 
mother. 
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' He did not say that exactly ; but I am sure it in no, 

mother/ 1 

" How can you possibly be sure, Ned ? " 

" I know it ! " said he, with a vibration of pain In his 
voice, which he could not quite control. 

With that short answer Edward left the room. And 
just then John arrived. 

When his mother had kissed him, she held both his 
hands, looking fondly, but sadly, into his face. 

" You see now, my son," she said, " how our past sins 
and follies may rise up against us afterwards. Had it 
not been known that you had taken some part in those 
illegal practices some time ago, you would not have been 
suspected now. It is good to avoid even the appearance 
of evil, John. You have given us some very anxious 
hours " 

"I know, mother you do not know how sorry I am," 
said the boy, laying his cheek against hers, and with 
that droop of the lip which his mother had known so 
well when he was a tiny fellow. She kissed him, 
smoothing back his dark locks fondly. 

" What is worse," she said, " you have subjected dear 
Kitty Landon to a cruel ordeal. Even had she met 
with ordinary civility, to appear in a public court in 
such a position is a trial any modest girl would shrink 
from, Though the day may come when it will not be 
so," added Madam Garnett prophetically, u it has not 
dawned yet, I thank heaven ! Now, tell me ; your father 
thinks you love Kitty is that so, my John ? " 

And she smiled and sighed at the same time, as the 
young fellow, with flushed cheek and bent head, 
answered : 
a Yes, mother better than my life 1 " 
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* Then let it be so, my son. Kitty is now with Anne. 
Go you into the garden, and I will send her to you. 
By-and-bye you will bring her to me my new 
daughter," said the mother, quite convinced, as is the 
way of mothers, that no girl whom her son deigns to 
honour with his affections can by any possibility be 
likely to reject him. 






CHAPTER XIX. 

"I LOVED YOU FOR ITl" 

w j^ITTY/ 1 said Madam Garnett, looking kindly, but & 
little wistfully, into the face of this girl who held 



the first place in her son's heart ; " will you go and 
John in the garden? he wishes to speak to you. 
You know he has not yet thanked you for what you have 
dene for him to-day." 

' I do not need thanks/' said Kitty ; a it was nothing at 
all I could not let him or anyone be blamed for a 
fai )t which I knew was not his ; it was too unjust ! But 
I a very sorry for Pierre if it was Pierre ; and still 
mo e for his mother and grandfather." 

" I cannot understand it," said Anne; "with all his 
faults I did not think Pierre was cowardly. Nor do I 
yet believe that he knows of suspicion having fallen upon 
Joh^. When he hears of it I feel sure that he will come 
forward. And, although I do not see how, I think it quite 
po^ible he may be able to shew that the case is not 
quite so black against him as it appears." 

' That may be," said her mother ; " but I, for my part, 
snail find it difficult to forgive him. It is, after all, due 
to his folly, and worse that Kitty has been subjected to 
so great a trial." 

11 Kitty will forgive him, I fancy/ 1 said Anne, with a 
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look and smile at the girl, which seemed to say " con 
sideling how things have turned out in consequence." 
At least that is how Kitty read it, as she met Anne's 
smiling glance with a conscious blush, and hurried from 
the room. 

A joyful girl indeed was Kitty then, as her light feet 
carried her swiftly down the old oak staircase and into 
the garden in search of her young lover. No coyness 
possessed her now. It was all swept away at least for 
the time as the obstacles to her happiness had been. 
Under these new circumstances all scruples were re- 
moved, all sense of culpability gone. She could love 
John with a clear conscience and let him know it, 

She knew where to find him ! In the alley, between 
the tall hedges of clipped box, where he had often waited 
for her in the old days, till she, released from a lesson 
with one of his sisters, had been sent out for an hour's 
play with him and Hal before going home. 

Yes. There he was ! 

He saw her, and hurried forward with eager step and 
face. And then well, Kitty just flew to him, and hid 
her face on his breast as they clasped each other close. 

Presently she looked up smiling, but with tear-bright 
eyes. 

" This is not at all what I intended," she said ; " I had 
meant to scold you ! Do you not deserve it, John ? ' 

" No, Kitty ! " with a slightly crestfallen air. " What 
for ? Do you really think I have not done with these 
affairs for ever? You might believe in me a little 
morel" said John, ruefully, taking her jesting words 
seriously as was often his way. 

She shook his arm, laughing. 

* Oh, you very foolish boy 1 John if you had got 
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yourself thrown into prison again, for contempt of court 
as Dr. Hall said you might though he did say he 
would have done the same if you had done that, I 
would never have forgiven you 1 ' 

u Oh," he exclaimed, relieved, " if that be all you have 
to scold me for, I do not care. That was nothing." 

* It was a great deal to me," she said more gravely, 
and with a shy glance up at him ; " it was nice to have 
you defend me like that. But I hope you will never 
have to be in a rage with me. How you looked ! If 
you could only have seen yourself 1 You were as white 
as my gown, and your eyes blazing ! I declare I wonder 
I was not frightened at you. But instead of that " she 
raised herself on tip-toe, and whispered close in his ear i 
" I loved you for it, John." 

Here followed an interval. 

" Upon my honour 1 " said John, presently, " I would 
like nothing better than to call out that fellow Bateman." 

" Don't talk of it 1 John, do you not think it was 
shameful of Pierre? I daresay he did not know all 
about you ; but, still he deserves some punishment, and 
I have more than half a mind to give you leave to beat 
him." 

John laughed, 

" He docs deserve it But, seriously, Kitty, I think 
when he knows all he will be very sorry. I should not 
wonder if it be a lesson he will not forget. Perhaps it 
will make him turn over a new leaf If so, I shall not 
be sorry for the scrape I fell into ; especially " he broke 
off, and looked down at her fair flushed face with lumi- 
nous eyes " Well because of this " folding her close 
to his heart again, * I am now in the humour to forgive 
any man anything save ins e to my darling Kitty." 

N 
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Three days later Madam Henry Fawcett was in her 
own home attending to some matters, having come over 
from the Grange for a few hours on purpose. 

She had let herself in with her own key and locked 
the door behind her, not wishing to be interrupted in her 
occupation. Busy in an upper room, she did not hear 
the door below opened with Pierre's duplicate key ; and 
when she presently descended, it gave her something of 
a shock to see her son sitting in the kitchen. 

Now, dearly as Madam Annette loved her son, her 
heart had been full of sorrow, and almost of bitterness 
against him, for the part she believed he had played. 
There was something stern in her own nature which 
caused her to feel both sorely ashamed and incensed at 
such conduct ; so that her first predominant feeling at 
sight of Pierre was a great indignation and anger. 

His back was half turned to her as he sat by the side 
of the empty fireplace in his favourite chair ; his arms 
on his knees, his head bent, his hands restlessly, impa- 
tiently engaged in " whittling" a stick. 

" Pierre ! " exclaimed his mother. 

He started and looked round ; then turned away again 
without a word. 

She went and sat down before him, trying to control 
herself; for she was trembling and agitated. 

* At last you are here," she said ; " and now, why 
have you not sooner come ? tell me that, Pierre." 

He made no answer. She thought he was sullen, and 
forthwith began to lose her own calmness, and to utter 
some of the reproaches she had been trying to keep 
back. 

" You are a poltron ! * she burst out, with flashing 
eyes | ''yes, k U I, your mother, who says it though 
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never would I have thought it of you before. I thank 
God your grandfather my brave, honest father is dead, 
that he does not know this of his daughter's son. And 
your other grandfather when I see his noble old head 
bowed, his face so kind, full of shame, and of sorrow- 
Pierre, I could find it in my heart to wish that you had 
died when I brought you here, and your grandfather 
first kissed and blessed you, the child of his dead son. 
You are Idche, Idche ! I have bitter shame for my son 
this day. 1 ' 

"Mother, mother! do not say so! I am not so bad as 
you think," cried Pierre, roused at last. 

" Not so bad ! You stab one man and you fly, and 
you leave another man to bear the blame your friend 
too a son of those who have been always good and 
kind friends to you. But, perhaps, Pierre, you did not 
know that about John Garnett I hope you did not" 
Her tone began to soften. 

" I did not know it till this morning. Directly I heard 
I set out, from some long distance, to give myself up if 
I must to explain matters anyhow. Now, be rational, 
mother ; I will tell you all about it, and you will see that 
I am not so black as I am painted." 

" Be quick then," said his mother, " for I wish not to 
stay long from your grandmother's side." 

" I don't wonder," said Pierre, beginning his explana- 
tion at once, " that you all thought the worst of me. I 
know I have been a fool, and worse ; but, mother, I 
swear by my dead father that the story about my stab- 
bing that fellow is a lie that I did it wilfully, I mean. 
This is how it was. It had been settled that when we 
landed at Kingsden I should leave the other fellows tc 
tow away the cargo, and start off at once across country 
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with a message which it was very urgent should ba 
delivered as quickly as possible. I was the best climber 
and the fastest runner, and that is why I undertook the 
commission. Well, at the moment we were about to 
land, and the coastguard pounced upon us, I had in my 
hand my clasp knife I had just been cutting a rope 
with it, In the hurry and confusion I stupidly forgot it 
was open, and in pushing my way through the men who 
tried to capture me, I suppose I must have scratched the 
arm of one of them. But I heard that it was after all 
only a surface cut, and that the man is all right again 
now. I hope that is true, mother ? " he added a little 
anxiously. 

" Yes, it is true, I thank God that it is, Pierre," she said 
fervently ; " and still more " -with tears in her eyes 
' because, after all, you had it not in your heart to injure 
the man, Pierre.' 1 

"I did not think that you would ha>ve believed that of 
me, mother," said the young man reproachfully ; "though 
I know things must have looked very bad." 

"Alas, my son/' said Annette with sorrowful earnest- 
ness, "when you are older you will learn how great 
capacity for sin lies in almost every heart when the 
temptation arrives, and how difficult it is to resist it, 
save with the help of God." 

Then she put her hands upon his shoulders and kissed 
him ; for her mother's heart was yearning over her boy 
all the time. 

"But there was yet one other thing," presently said 
Annette. " Pierre, what about John Garnett's cap ? " 

1 His cap? What do you mean, mother? I lost my 
own, I remember, flying up the cliffs that night" 

1 There was an old uniform cap of John's found at th 
foot of the red rocks,' 1 
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"Then curses on my stupidity!" cried Pierre j "there 
was an old cap of John's kicking about here ; I had 
worn it sometimes when working in the garden the last 
week or two. I must have caught that up instead of my 
own when I went out in a hurry that night. But I 
swear to you, mother, I never knew it. Poor old Jack ! 
But there," added Pierre, "Jack does not need much 
pity ! " He gave a vicious cut to the stick, threw it from 
him, closed the knife with a snap, and leaping up began 
to pace the kitchen excitedly. His mother watched him 
in silence. At last he stopped. 

" I heard all about Kitty," he said abruptly ; " I sup- 
pose it is a true affaire du coeur with them ? " 

" Their engagement was made known yesterday ; but 
there is to be no talk of the marriage till the return of 
John from his voyage." 

" Is he going with Captain Robert?" 

" Mais out. As second officer." 

There was a short silence, Pierre pacing the floor 
again. 

" Of course every one in the place has been against 
me, and believed the worst of me," he presently said 
with a sullen air. 

"But why think you that?" 

"Well, considering that you do, I suppose others 
would." 

" As to that, Pierre," said his mother after a pause, 
" there is one saying * the love is blind ! ' Very well ; 
it may be, for some people, and it may be they are 
happy so. But for me, I am not like that. I cannot 
bel Mon fits" her voice trembled, and her eyes 
began to fill " thou knowest the heart of thy mother, 
Have I not loved thee s always, oh, men Dieu / with a 
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great, great love. But to shut my eyes to thy faults, I 
^cannot I know them I deplore them. But, ah, mon 
enfant> it is not that I do not love thee believe never 
that ! " 

She rose, and going to his side, kissed his cheek. He 
put his arm round her, and they paced up and down 
together. 

" But others," he said, after a while, " they all believe 
the worst of me, eh, mother ? " 

" No, not all. Your grandmother " 

"How is she?" 

" She is better. She would believe never much against 
you, Pierre. But she knew nothing of this we have 
nothing told her." 

"That is kind to her and to me. And the others?" 

" Miss Anne Garnett she also believe not the worst." 

" And and Kitty ? " 

" Nor Kitty." 

There was a short silence. Then Pierre suddenly 
burst forth : 

" If circumstances had been different, / might have 
been different Things have always gone dead against 
me ; while John has had the devil's own luck ! * 

" What you call luck, Pierre ? " said his mother quietly. 
a Me, I know not what it is this ' luck.' With one 
thing I myself reproach. That I have not listened to 
the good advice to send you when you were a child 
to school. For the rest you know very well, my 
son, that it is your own fault. It is now five, six years 
since you led a life of folly yes, a bad life, Pierre." 

With an impatient exclamation he flung himself from 
her. Annette went and sat down. She looked pale and 
sorrowful, but she continued firmly ; 
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w Yes, my son, it is, alas, true you gamble with the 
cards and with the dice. You need very much money, 
more than your kind grandfather give you, So you 
smuggle the goods, and you sell them, all because you 
must have money. Mais, what for? I ask not. But 
I have reason to fear ; you know I have, Pierre." 

There was a deep flush of anger, or of some other 
emotion, on the young man's dark cheek, as he still 
paced to and fro. At last he stopped a moment, and 
said hastily : 

" If I could have had Kitty Landon for a wife, I might 
have turned over a new leaf. But of course I've had no 
chance against John. If only he had been right away 
from England for a year or so, / might have had a 
chance. Always going and coming as he has been, 
was the very thing to keep him in her mind." 

" Kitty never would have been your wife, Pierre," said 
his mother, but not unkindly ; " it is very long now that 
she have loved John. Ne sais-je pas> mot?" 

He gave a short laugh. 

" You are not very encouraging, mother, certainly," he 
said ; " and whatever you may have once done, truly you 
do not mean to spoil me now." 

Two great tears welled up in Annette's eyes, and 
rolled slowly down her pale cheeks. 

" Alas, my son," she said ; " if I could only undo the 
past ! " 

Touched at last by his mother's evident distress, Pierre 
now came and knelt down beside her, taking her hand in 
his. 

" Don't cry," he said ; " I am not worth it I wish at 
any rate for your sake that I were a better fellow, 
mother " 
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Recovering herself a little, his mother put her hands 
on his shoulders, looking earnestly into his face, 

" My son, mon bien-aimt? she said ; " it is not to re- 
proach you I tell you of your faults ; it is that I would 
have you honest with yourself. For never can you, what 
you call, turn the new leaf, till you can look into your 
heart and know its sin, and cry to the good God with all 
sincerity : ' I have sinned God, be merciful to me, a 
sinner ! ' 

Pierre was silent But he looked softened. Kissing 
his forehead, his mother added, after a pause : 

" I have great sorrow for you, my Pierre, about Kitty. 
But though you think it not now, a day will come when 
you may love again. When that time shall arrive, I 
hope, my son, that you will be able to say, what you 
cannot now* I am happy for I love, and I am loved ; 
and, above all, I am a fit husband for the woman I would 

marry.' ' 

Pierre's eyes fell; but not before his mother had 
caught a softened gleam in them. He rose and turned 
away from her ; after a few moments he came back and 
put his hand on her shoulder. 

" I am going to my grandfather," he said ; * to tell the 
whole truth about that business. Will you come with 

me?" 

She rose and kissed him In silence, looking fondly 

into his eyes for a moment 

" It is the first step in the right direction, eh, mother ? " 
he said with a faint smile. 

" But yes, my son ; and I pray that you may be strong 
to continue in that direction," she answered 



CHAPTER XX. 

TWO PARTINGS. 

AJOTWITHSTANDING the bitterly sorrowful feel- 
ings which his grandson's conduct had inspired 
in Squire Fawcett's heart, he received Pierre, when his 
mother brought him into his presence, with grave kind- 
ness, and listened to his story with patient attention. 

By the advice of Pierre's uncle, the same who had 
watched the late proceedings for John Garnett the young 
man went at once, accompanied by his grandfather and 
uncle, to the house of one of the magistrates, who was an 
old friend of the Fawcett family. To him Pierre told his 
story in a manly and straightforward manner, impressing 
all his hearers with the conviction of its truth ; and 
bringing some slight comfort to his grandfather's heart, 
because of the young fellow's now candid and humbled 
demeanour, and his evident honest desire to right the 
wrong that had been done, without the least apparent 
regard to possible consequences to himself. The Squire 
now fully believed in the lad's sincere repentance, and 
hoped that this lesson would do much at least to put an 
end to a past career of foliy and dishonour which had 
included gambling and other discreditable practices, 
besides smuggling. 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances, and 
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especially the fact that the man who had been slightly 
wounded was now recovered, and able to go about his 
duties, the kindly magistrate determined to let Pierre go 
scatheless ; only as a matter of form, making his grand- 
father and uncle responsible for his appearance if called 
upon in the future. Moreover, he strongly advised that the 
young man should leave the place, for a time at least, to 
avoid the further influence of his bad companions. That 
idea greatly commending itself to the Squire and his son, 
as well as to Pierre, it was soon decided that he should 
sail as apprentice with Captain Garnett, who was willing 
to take him for the voyage he was about to embark on 
very shortly. 

That being settled, Pierre remained quietly at the 
Grange for the few days that were to elapse before he 
and John Garnett were to start for London, where 
Captain Garnett and his ship awaited them. Much of 
that time was spent by the young fellow in his grand- 
mother's room. She liked to have him with her ; and 
though her body grew feebler and more frail, her mind 
kept tolerably bright ; only she would sometimes fancy 
Pierre was a little boy again, or contuse him with her 
own son, his father, who had been so long dead. She 
knew he was going abroad very soon, and that it must 
at any rate be long before she could see him again ; 
though seemingly she forgot it now and then. When, on 
the last evening, he came to say good-bye to her, she 
looked at him with tearful perplexity. 

" You are going away, my son ? " she said * No ; 
do not go; stay and take care of your poor old 
mother." 

" Dear Grannie, I must go," said the young man, 

gently stroking the frail blue- veined hand ; M but tee, her* 
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Is my mother, whom your son Henry, my dead father, 
loved ; she will stay with you." 

" Yes, yes," said the old lady, " I remember quite well, 
Pierre ! As you say, Henry loved Annette ; and I love 
you, Annette. Ask your mother, Pierre, to stay with 
me always ; she will be lonely when you are away; and 
when you return when you return, my child, I shall be 
gone, perhaps. But I can pray for you in heaven as 
here. Good-bye, my son ; be good. Obey your Father 
and your God. That is right. Now kiss me and say 
good-night, for I shall go to sleep." 

" Take care of her, mother," said Pierre, as they stood 
together for a moment outside the door. " Do not leave 
her ; make your home here as long as they wish ; I 
think my dear little grandmother is not long for this 
world now ; " and tears stood for a moment in Pierre's 
dark eyes as he and his mother slowly descended the 
stairs together. 

Thus it came to pass that Annette Fawcett re- 
mained with her husband's parents, not only while her 
mother-in-law lived, but for long afterwards ; a loved 
and trusted companion to the old Squire, and mistress of 
his household, now that all his sons and daughters were 
gone from home, and only returned to the old place 
now and again as visitors. 

Very early in the morning Pierre and John were 
to start by coach for London. On the evening before, 
about the time when Pierre was taking leave of his 
grandmother, another parting was taking place, in the 
shadow of the trees near the gate of the Vicarage garden, 
Kitty and her father had been spending these last hours 
at the White House, and in the evening had walked 
home together, accompanied by John. 
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In reality the young lovers had already taken farewell 
of each other; with tender, almost solemn earnestness 
on the part of John, who felt it still harder to leave 
Kitty, in the first flush of his betrothal, because trouble 
seemed before her. For just after Mr. Landon's return 
from Canterbury, he had been seized with one of his 
heart attacks ; more acute and longer of duration than 
ever before ; and it was now generally known that he 
was in a very precarious condition. Kitty had insisted 
on being told the truth ; and to her father it had seemed 
a relief that she knew it. There was no immediate 
danger ; and Owen had wrung a reluctant consent from 
Dr. Hall that he should be permitted to go on with his 
work as before, only giving up by degrees as declining 
strength should enforce his doing so. 

" Let me die at my post," he had said, " it will in no 
way hasten the end, doctor ; I should only chafe, I fear, 
under enforced idleness." 

So the doctor had yielded. But he constantly 
visited his friend, keeping faithful watch over him, and 
proving himself often a most kindly and cheering com- 
panion to both father and daughter. 

Arrived at the Vicarage, they all went in together, but 
John had promised to go home almost at once, and did 
not sit down even for a moment In the little parlour 
the Vicar turned and put his hand upon John's 
shoulders. 

"Dear lad/' he said, " I can bestow on you no greater 
proof of affection and trust than in giving my Kitty to 
you ; the more so because, when the time comes for you 
to call her by the dear name of wife, she will in all 
probability no longer have an earthly father to care fo* 
her." 
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Tears sprang to the young fellow's eyes. 
" Dear sir," he said, " it may be after all that you are 
mistaken ; nay ' - as Owen shook his head with a smile 
of sweet resignation "nay, sir, I will hope so ; I will 
hope that you may yet live to see how tenderly I will 
cherish my darling Kitty." 

" Hope then, my son," said Owen with gentle gravity, 
" in that there can be no harm. But if we do not meet 
again on earth, let us meet in heaven, John. Now, 
farewell, my boy. These last hours are for your 
mother and for Anne. Go, and God be ever with us 
both in life or in death." Bending forward he kissed 
the boy's broad sun-burned forehead ; and signed to 
Kitty to take him from the room. 

With his arm round Kitty's neck, and her head against 
his breast, the two walked down to the gate, but not to 
linger long. Very closely folded to him, he held her for 
an instant, both the young faces looking very white and 
sorrowful to each other in the light of the newly-risen 
moon. Then, with a sigh which was almost a sob, John 
bravely braced himself for the effort. 

" It must come, darling," he whispered, " it's no use 
putting it off. God bless you, my own, own Kitty ; and 
keep you safe, and make you happy whatever happens." 

He kissed her passionately many times, and gave one 
long look into her eyes, and Kitty saw that there was a 
tear on his cheek, as putting her from him he was about 
to go. 

" Oh, Jack," she cried, " don't be so unhappy; think 
of the time when you will come home again as I shall 
always I }) 

At that the young fellow smiled a smile of rare 
tenderness, which seemed to make his face radiant with 
an expression almost divine in its great love. 
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That was the last look Kitty saw upon his face as 
he left her and went on his way. And so she always 
saw him in memory, for long, long after, in the sorrowful 
time to coma 



CHAPTER XXL 

A LAST MEETING. 

V/T ORE than a year had gone by since John's departure; 
he had sailed in the early days of summer, and 
now the succeeding one was on the wane. Two or three 
letters had been received from him as many as could 
be looked for in the time at that period. In the last he 
had told of the chase of a pirate ship in the Spanish 
West Indian seas, and of how they had at length com- 
pelled her to an encounter, and finally defeated and 
taken her prisoner, with happily no fatalities on their 
side ; and only a few of their number wounded, more or 
less seriously. 

During that time, which might have been one of so 
great anxiety to Kitty, on John's account, her mind and 
her time had been a good deal occupied with other 
cares ; with tender cares, and sedulous attention, yet 
hardly with anxiety. For though she saw her father's 
health gradually declining, very slowly during the first 
months, but more rapidly as the year wore on, Kitty 
could not feel anxious about him. He himself looked 
forward to death with calm and sweet resignation from 
the first ; and afterwards with almost cheerful hope, 
especially as his powers began to fail more rapidly, and 
his periods of suffering grew more frequent and acute 
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So that though Kitty sorrowed sometimes for herself, 
she never felt the least grief for her beloved father on 
his own account. 

Various changes had come about by degrees, but it 
was one of Ower Landon's great causes for thankfulness 
that, as by little and little his ministrations to his dear 
parish and flock had to be resigned, his place was filled 
by one already known and loved in the place ; one whom 
he himself had helped to train, and who had been his 
faithful and zealous friend and co-worker, and almost as 
a son to him for a year past 

Almost as a son ! 

As Owen became more and more impressed by 
Edward's fine character and sterling qualities, which 
made him seem more reliable than many an older man- 
as he noted his constant unobtrusive attention and 
unselfish consideration towards himself and Kitty, he 
more than once found himself with at least a half-formed 
wish in his mind that it was Edward instead of John 
who held his daughter's heart. But he would instantly 
chide himself, casting the thought from him. God knew 
best How was it possible for him to judge ! 

One evening the Vicar lay on the couch in the parlour 
alone, Kitty being absent for a short time. A bright 
wood fire burned in the grate, for though only early in 
September, the invalid was apt to find the mornings and 
evenings chilly. It was but seldom now that Owen was 
able to leave his bedroom ; but that afternoon, feeling a 
little stronger, he had managed to crawl downstairs, with 
Edward's assistance, before the latter set out on his 
parish rounds. 

During the last month all the church and parish work 
had devolved on Edward, who though until lately he had 
slept at home, lived at the Vicarage during the day. 
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It was Httle more than a week since Owen had 
preached his last sermon Li the church whose pastor he 
had been for nearly a quarter of a century. On the day 
following he had insisted upon going to visit one of his 
flock, a poor fellow who had suddenly lost his wife. 
That visit of sympathy was Owen's last ministration in 
his parish ; and he had somehow felt that it was to be so. 
He had had it in his mind before returning home to go 
once more to the White House, to see Anne, to press 
her hands and lips, to look into her eyes for the last 
time, till they should meet in Paradise, at whose gates 
they had once both thought she would be waiting for him 
when his battle of life was over. 

But a fiat went forth, and Owen's feet were stayed 
from treading ever again the familiar path which led to 
Anne's home. When not far from the gates of the 
White House grounds a deadly faintness had overtaken 
him, and he was found in a sort of swoon at the road- 
side by a passing fisherman, who with almost womanly 
care and solicitude had supported the slow steps of his 
pastor to the home he was never to leave again in life. 
He had tried to be resigned to yield his own will 
cheerfully to the will of God in that matter. Yet there 
were times when his physical nature weakened by 
suffering Owen's whole soul yearned with a passion of 
painful longing to see Anne once again on earth. 

One of these times of yearning had even now been 
upon him, while he lay alone in the fire-lighted parlour. 
But once more the spirit had at length triumphed over 
the flesh, though leaving him with an added pallor on 
his cheek, and with the dew of suffering on his forehead, 
so sharp had been his agony. Now he lay with closed 
eyes, a serene peace gradually returning to his facs, 

Q 
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as his pale lips moved from time to time In broken 
utterances of prayer or resignation. In spirit Anne had 
been with him all through his illness that he knew as 
well as she did. 

Somehow it scarcely surprised him, even momentarily, 
when Kitty presently entering knelt by his side, and 
whispered in his ear : 

" Father, darling God has sent you a great happiness. 
Anne is here to see you." 

A moment after they were alone together ; she sitting 
close beside him, trying to keep calm and cheerful for 
his sake, though her sweet face could not but show signs 
of emotion, in the trembling mouth and tender dewy 
eyes signs which Owen would not have wished absent 

After all there was not much said between them. 
Anne saw that he was not equal to it ; but she knew 
the happiness her mere presence gave. 

" How did you come here ? ' he presently asked in a 
sort of wonder. 

" How ? Why in the chair in which I have lately been 
carried about the house," she answered, smiling ; " you 
know, the sedan-chair that mother used to go to her 
routs in. And my four chairmen were father, and 
Edward, and Frances' husband, and the new ^..rJener, 
who is as strong as a young Hercules, and more than 
made up for any deficiency on father's part" 

Then bending closer to her dying lover, with a look oi 
tender and earnest gravity, Anne whispered : 

<; Dear Owen, you called me ; and God gave me 
strength to come." 

His only answer to that was a smile of ineffable sweet- 
ness and love. 

"God is more gracious to me than I deserve," 
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murmured after a time. " I could go in peace now, but foi 
Kitty. Somehow I feel that trouble maybe before her. M 

' We will help her to bear it All Kitty's sorrows, 
and her joys, will be mine henceforth. And she is very 
dear to my parents too, for her own sake, as well as 
because of John's love for her, and hers for him. Do 
not be troubled about Kitty's future, my Owen." 

Again she stooped towards him, receiving his silent 
thanks from eyes and lips. 

But little more was said ; only some tenderly solemn 
words exchanged, referring rather to their next meeting 
than to their impending parting. 

Then the brief interview was over ; a last whisper, a 
lingering pressure of hands and lips, and their eyes 
gazing each into the other's face, each for the other's sake, 
with a calm which could only come from a Divine faith 
and love, that had power to take the sting out of even 
such a parting. 

" It will not be long now," he had said to her ; " per- 
haps you will know it, love, and will follow me to the 
border land in spirit" 

" I shall know it," she answered with conviction, a that 
supreme moment in your life must be known to me." 

M The supreme moment of transition," he said smiling. 



When Anne had been borne homewards again, and 
Kitty softly entered the room, her father stretched his 
hand to her with the happiest smile she had seen for 
long on the worn face. 

rt Dear father," she said, as she knelt beside him, " you 
are quite at rest now ? " 
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"Quite," he answered ; " nothing left to wish for now 
for myself. Kitty " after a pause, " you know now 
what Anne has been to me?" 

" Yes," she answered brokenly, for her voice and her 
eyes were alike full of tears ; "poor father 1 poor Anne! 
Oh, how hard for you both. If only you might have 
been together all these years ! " 

" God willed otherwise. After all, my child, what is 
even the longest earthly life compared with the future? 
We have all eternity before us." 

He seemed no worse for the interview, notwithstand- 
ing the deep stirring of emotion, and the efforts he had 
made to conceal it ; but rather declared himself stronger 
for it. At night, when he lay in bed again, he seemed 
thoroughly restful and at peace, talking at intervals 
to Edward and Kitty, who sat in his room according 
to their custom of late, during the first part of the night. 
So that Kitty at length said " good-night " to him more 
happily than she had lately done, for her father seemed 
better than he had been for some time past 

His eyes followed her lingeringly as she left him, and 
he turned with a sigh to Edward, who always now slept 
in the Vicar's room. 

" Ned," he said affectionately, " when I am gone you 
will protect and care for my poor girl should anything 
happen will you not ? " 

" That I will, sir, with my life, if need be," answered 
the young man fervently. He knew what the Vicar 
meant He was anxious about John, though no real 
grounds for fear existed. 



That night just in the prelude to the dawn of a new 
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day, Anne lay dreaming after many sleepless hours. 
She dreamed that she was lying upon her bed, only in a 
vast room, whose whole front was open to the sky. And 
there, in mid-air, and environed all about with "a light 
that never was on land or sea," stood Owen Landon ; 
not as she had seen him of late, but strong and vigorous 
as in the prime of a splendid manhood, and with the 
divine beauty of a purified love lighting all his face as 
his eyes dwelt full upon her. So he stood, his arms 
stretched towards her, and calling her by name, with 
such distinctness that she woke. 

It was just then that, with Anne's name upon his 
lips, Owen's spirit had passed the barrier which divides 
us from the unseen world. 



CHAPTER XXII 

"TELL NED TO TAKE CARE OF HER." 

"VT EARLY a month had gone by since Owen Landon 
had been laid to rest ; in a grave near the path by 
which his parishioners passed, Sunday after Sunday, into 
the Church where he had ministered to them well and 
faithfully for so many years. They long kept his memory 
green, and his grave flower-strewn. 

The " living " now was Edward Garnett's. 

Just at this time Kitty, with little Bess Garnett still 
for her companion, and assisted by her faithful Sally, 
was occupied in making last arrangements for her own 
departure from the Vicarage, and for Edward's instal- 
ment there. In two or three days she and Bess were to 
take up their quarters at the White House. Kitty was 
still to be governess to the little girl, and in part to the 
children of Frances and Captain Grand ; but, later on, 
when she should have completed her arrangements at 
her old home, and felt able as Mrs. Garnett said to 
trouble herself about the little ones. That, however, 
Kitty was anxious to do as soon as possible, feeling that 
full employment would best help her to bear the sorrow 
for her father's loss. Sally also was to accompany Kitty 
to the White House, as nurse to Bess, and assistant maid 
to Anne, who was gradually becoming more helpless 
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while her mother was less able than formerly to attend 
upon her. Thus all was arranged till John came home, 
when different plans might be contemplated. 

But one morning, only the day before Kitty was to go 
to the White House to live, she went over there early 
with Bess, carrying some of her little belongings. It was 
the hour when almost invariably the Admiral and Mrs. 
Garnett were out in the garden, the former smoking his 
after breakfast pipe, the latter cutting fresh flowers for 
the house ; while little Eleanor was usually dancing 
attendance upon her parents, prattling to her father, and 
holding the basket for her mother. But to-day, as Kitty 
neared the house, the whole place seemed strangely silent 
and deserted, and a strange foreboding seized the girl, 
whose nerves were already more unstrung, or over- 
strained, than she herself had any idea of. The hall door 
stood open, as usual on fine mornings, and just as Kitty 
reached it Eleanor came forth in tears. 

" Oh, Kitty," she sobbed, " there is a letter from brother 
Robert, and John is dead ! " 

The blood seemed all to fly to Kitty's heart with the 
suddenness of the shock ; she staggered as if she would 
fall, but was caught on the arm of Edward who had 
followed his sister. 

But Kitty did not faint ; clinging a moment to 
Edward's arm, her eyes asked him rather than her lips 
" Is it true ? " 

" Alas, yes ! " he answered, " poor child, poor Kitty ! 
Come to my mother, dear." 

He led her to the door of the dining room. Mrs 
Garnett rose, and coming to the girl, took her in her 
arms, folding her close. 

" My darling I " she cried " Oh, Kitty I None loved 
him AS we two did I M 
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So John's mother and the woman who was to have 
been his wife sorrowed together. For this great and 
sudden grief had swept away from the mother's heart all 
feeling of jealousy of this girl who had been the one 
woman in the world to the beloved boy now lying 
fathoms deep beneath the waters of a foreign sea. 

Mrs. Garnett wept bitterly for her son ; but Kitty's 
grief was silent. So terribly sudden had been the shock 
that she seemed in a manner stunned by it. All 
that day and the next she looked so like a statue of 
dumb sorrow, so white and piteous, though her eyes were 
bright with a strange light, that those who loved the 
girl grew frightened, and would gladly have seen her 
burst into more natural and open grief. 

Robert's sad letter was read to her, and it did not 
surprise her to learn that John's dear life had been lost 
through saving a comrade from peril of death. Only 
John's death was such a cruel one ! 

Pierre, rash and heedless as ever, had been bathing in 
notoriously dangerous waters, when their ship lay off the 
island of Cuba ; and John, watching him from the upper 
deck, saw him suddenly sink like a stone evidently 
seized with cramp. To leap overboard, and to dive for 
his friend was for him the work of an instant. He soon 
got hold of him and contrived to bring him to the sur- 
face, just as a boat had been put off from the ship to their 
assistance. The whole affair had been the work of 
a few minutes. But while Jack was supporting Pierre, 
and the sailors were lifting him into the boat, he being 
only half conscious and additionally helpless from the 
cramp all at once a cry of horror broke from one of the 
men, who saw a terrible danger menacing his young 
officer, in the guise of a shark bearing close down upon 
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him. Before the man could do more than utter that 
horror-stricken note of warning, before their eager hands 
all outstretched could drag him in before John had 
realized his own danger the horrible creature had turned 
upon its back, and a streak of crimson dyed the clear 
blue waters. Then poor John was drawn, living and 
conscious, but cruelly maimed, into the boat, by the 
honest tars, who loved their boy officer, and were not 
ashamed of the tears some of them could not help 
shedding over his terrible fate. 

Everything was done that could be ; but all efforts to 
save him were unavailing. Tenderly and unremittingly 
his brother and the doctor and Pierre watched by him to 
the last 

With the early morning light all hands were piped 
on deck, and stood in silent grief, while Captain 
Robert Garnett read the beautiful service for burial at 
sea, over the young brother he had never learned to 
know and love so well till they had gone that voyage in 
company. 

Not very many last words had been spoken by John, 
for he had early become unconscious from loss of blood, 
and remained so most of the time. 

" Tell my father I always tried to do my duty. Give 
my love to my mother dearest mother ! I am glad I 
am not her only son. My poor little Kitty ! How she will 
grieve. But some day she will be happy again, I hope ; 
it makes me happier to think so. Perhaps she has no 
father now. Tell Ned to take care of her." 

To Pierre who was in an agony of grief which he 
tried in vain to conceal the dying lad said : 

" Don't be so sorry, Pierre ; it was no fault of yours 
I must have done the same for anyone ; and so would 
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you. We have been in many a scrape together. This 
was a bad one but nothing wrong about it, thank God." 

" If only we could change places," sobbed Pierre, as he 
knelt beside him, " I am a worthless fellow not worth 
such a sacrifice ! " 

For answer to that John put up his hand feebly, and 
stroked Pierre's clustering dark locks with almost 
womanish tenderness. 

" Do not grieve so," at last he said ; "it is all right, 
old fellow." 

" Oh, Jack, I have often wronged you in thought 
and wish, if not in deed," Pierre said in a choked voice ; 
4< but I only say the truth, when I tell you I would to 
God I were lying there instead of you !" 

" Do not wish it. My mother has many sons : you 
are the only son of your mother, and she is a widow," 
added the young fellow softly. These were almost 
his last words. 

Long and bitterly Pierre grieved for his friend. It was 
the turning point in his life. 

Captain Garnett's voyage was prolonged for more than 
another year ; but when at the end of that time Pierre 
Fawcett returned home, there was a marked difference 
in him. He had changed, inwardly and outwardly, from 
the idle, wayward, dare-devil lad he had been, into a 
grave, thoughtful, and reliable man, who looked already 
as if he had left his youth behind him ; as perhaps he had 
sunk in the bright waters where the friend of his boy- 
hood slept 

Pierre's mother was scarcely less grief stricken than was 
Pierre himself. But it was not till many weeks afterwards 
that she said anything to Kitty. It was after Kitty 
had pretty well recovered from the severe illness that 
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followed the shock of hearing about John's death ; an 
illness in which, it is needless to say, she had been most 
tenderly and assiduously cared for by Mrs. Garnett and 
Sally, as well as by Dr. Hall. 

Autumn was advanced when Kitty was well enough 
one morning to sit on the rustic seat at the end of 
the garden for an hour or so when the sun shone, 
looking out over the hedge by which Edward and John 
had walked on the evening when the latter had told his 
brother of his love for Kitty. She loved to sit there, 
never tiring of looking out over the shining sea, with 
very sad and dreaming eyes in those days and weeks 
when first she was able to fully realize her loss. 

There Pierre's mother found her one morning, and 
spoke to her for the first time, of the part her son 
had unwittingly had in causing John's death, and of her 
own sorrow and Pierre's that it had been so. 

" Do not grieve because of that," said the girl gently, 
as she took Madam Annette's hand, and raised her face to 
kiss her ; " it is just the same to me as if dear Jack had 
fallen in action. He died for duty's sake ; he would never 
have forgiven himself had he suffered Pierre to die with- 
out an effort to save him. Only" with tears now filling 
the eyes which had lately grown so pathetic " only please 
do not speak to me of it any more at present, dear Madam 
Annette," 

" No, chtrie y \ will not," said Madam Annette tearfully, 
as she fondly kissed the girl's pale face. " My child, will 
you not do better to return now to the house ? It grows 
cool and cloudy. 

Kitty suffered herself to be led away. But as they went 
the sun suddenly broke through the grey watery sky so 
that the sea cmivered and rippled under it with living 
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light as the saddened face of a woman will thrill with 
light and warmth beneath the kisses of her lover. Kitty 
noted it with a sigh of mingled pain and tenderness. 
The sun shining out suddenly over a grey sea would ever 
now remind her of John's face, when he turned and 
looked at her for the last time on the night of their 
parting at the Vicarage gate. 



Four years passed, and more changes had taken place 
in the families of the Garnetts and Fawcetts. Mrs. 
Fawcett had long since gone to her rest, and Madam 
Annette kept house for her father-in-law. In the third 
year Anne's sweet spirit obtained its release, and winged 
its way to the Land of Promise. 

To the very last Anne retained her cheerfulness, and 
her consideration for others. To enter her room was to 
pass into an atmosphere of peace almost of joy. For 
though sometimes sorrowing at the thought of leaving 
her parents, she yet looked forward to her own release 
with such sweet content that even their grief was some- 
what mitigated. 

Her brother Edward passed in his sister's room nearly 
all the time he could spare from his clerical duties. 

Edward was now an active, hard-working parish priest ; 
zealous in his work and ministry devoted to his flock 
as Owen Landon had been in his time. 

Kitty, as soon as she had sufficiently recovered from 
her severe illness, took up her parish duties again, and was 
one of the young vicar's best workers. During the 
last few weeks of Anne's life Kitty became her constant 
companion and devoted nurse. Almost perfect confi- 
dence reigned between them, Kitty had long known 
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from Anne herself how it had been between her and 
Owen, and that Anne held her dear as a daughter for 
her father's sake. 

Anne, moreover, had long been aware of the secret of 
Edward's heart. And when, as time went on, she fancied 
she discovered by little signs that his silent but deep 
devotion to Kitty was not wholly unresponded to by her, 
Anne's own heart grew very glad. She had grieved 
at one time because she feared for her brother such a fate 
as her beloved Owen's only worse for love unrequited 
must always be worse than a deep mutual love, even 
though that may never be consummated. It was on one 
of the last days of Anne's life, when Edward had just 
gone out and left them together, that she said to Kitty : 

" He is a noble, faithful fellow. Will you make him 
happy some day, Kitty ? " 

"Yes, if he should ask me," whispered the girl. But 
it was rather the blush upon her cheek, and the trembling 
of the lowered eyelids that gave Anne glad assurance 
that Kitty's own happiness was bound up now in that of 
Edward. 

About six months later Edward and Kitty were walk- 
ing home from Kingsden to the White House, along the 
sands. The tide being out, and Kitty a little tired, 
for it was a hot summer evening, they sat down to rest for 
a while on a boulder below the rocks. It was near the 
spot where Pierre Fawcett had bad that memorable 
struggle with the coastguard years ago ; and they began 
to talk of him first, and then of John. Kitty could talk 
of him now almost as if he had been a dead brother. 

Silence, however, presently fell between them. Kitty's 
soft eyes were upon the quiet sea, where brown sails of 
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fishing boats were skimming the waters here and there, 
She was content to sit thus by Edward's side. And he, 
for a time, seemed content to sit and watch the sweet 
thoughtful face that had been the dearest thing in the 
world to him for so many years. But not content for 
long. For all at once something came over him which 
impelled him then and there to put his fate to the test. 

" Kitty ! " he whispered, and caught her little ungloved 
hand in a nervous clasp. 

She turned and looked in his face ; then she knew 
how it was with him. 

* Oh, Kitty," he stammered, for his throat was dry, 
and his heart beat furiously, " I love you ! you you 
must know it! So long so dearly I have loved you." 

She made no answer in words. There was no need. 
He saw her bosom rise and fall as her face glowed, and 
her eyes at length fell beneath his passionate gaze. He 
held out his arms. Then when Kitty presently raised her 
head from his shoulder, he asked her : 

"Are you happy, love? Do you think you can be 
happy with me ? " she could answer very truly : 

" Yes, indeed, dear Edward." 

For though the first, perhaps the purer love of her 
life had been given to John in her girlhood, the deeper, 
riper, love of her womanhood was Edward's. 

Thus it came about to the entire satisfaction of 
all concerned that before long in the old Vicarage, Kitty 
reigned once more as mistress, and as the Vicar's beloved 
and loving wife. 



